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COVER: After a rough start, Nancy 24 
Reagan attains influence and respect 


The first years were unpleasant for the highly stylish First Lady, 
but the times and she have changed. On the campaign trail and 
traveling abroad, crusading against drug abuse and presiding at 
spangly state dinners, the President’s wife has acquired a new 
sure-footedness. More and more, she wields formidable influence 
over Administration decisions. See NATION. 








NATION: A wave of abortion-clinic 16 
bombings stirs outrage and debate 


As explosions rock Florida and Washington, D.C., facilities, 
Reagan condemns the attacks. » The resignation plans of Clark 
and Deaver cut deep into the ranks of the President’s California 
family. » The Administration reveals a hard-line advance stance 
for the Geneva arms-control meeting. » The technology for a 
Star Wars defense remains a long way from reality. 








WORLD: China looks to daring reforms 36 
as the path to Western-style prosperity 

At the age of 80, Deng Xiaoping is introducing old-fashioned 
capitalist ideas, including merit raises and free-market prices. For 
writers, the new line includes artistic freedom. » Israel’s latest 
arrivals: black Jews from Ethiopia. » Ata trial of Polish secret 
police, hints of a high-level plot. » No longer are the French con- 
descending. Now the refrain is “Vive l’Amérique.”’ 
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From his first day 
at school, you 
counted on 
college. 


But 

you didn't 
count high 
enough. 


ust yesterday he was ready for first 
J grade. 


Today he’s ready for college. 


Who would have guessed costs could go 
up so much in that short time? Now your 
family’s savings won't be enough. His college 
fund won't guarantee his future. 

But ours will. 

We are HEMAR—a group of seven organi- 
zations dedicated to guaranteeing the future. 
Working with financial institutions all over the 
country, we've guaranteed more than $3 billion 
in student loans helping more than one million 
families finance postsecondary education. 
When you are counting on an education, you 
can counton us. 

Write for our report on financing a post- 
secondary education: HEMAR, #34 Corporate 
Woods, Suite 270, 10950 Grandview Drive, 
Overland Park, Kansas 66210. 


, ot 
HEMAR | a l 
...guaranteeing the future. 























ALetter from the Publisher 





AW pew many other news organizations, 
TIME does not divide its coverage of the 
White House along West Wing—East Wing 
lines, that is, between the President’s activi- 
ties and those of the First Lady. So White 
House Correspondent Laurence Barrett has 
reported on Nancy Reagan as long as he has 
on her husband: five years this month. 

Barrett and Mrs. Reagan quickly found 
they had something in common:ason trying to 
makeitin professional ballet. “Nancy Reagan 
became a frequent and helpful source,” Bar- 
rett says. “Though she is sensitive to criticism, 
she is also able to take negative comments in 
stride, more or less, provided that the observa- 
tions are factual. When I reported in 1980 that 
she tended to carry a grudge, she laughingly complained, then 
joked that she would remember that sentence for only a few years. 
She has a sense of humor as well as a sense of politics.” 

Barrett, who has followed the Reagans since the opening 
Stages of the 1980 campaign, reaped dividends from his ac- 
quaintance early on. After the March 1981 assassination at- 
tempt on the President, Barrett was the only reporter to be 
granted an interview with Nancy Reagan. For this week’s 
cover story, Barrett met with Mrs. Reagan three times, twice 
in the White House and once over lunch in a Washington 
restaurant. He talked with White House and_ political 
sources, some of the First Lady’s personal friends and the 
President’s two older children, Maureen and Michael. In ad- 





The First Lady interviews Barrett 


dition, Barrett spent 20 minutes discussing 
Mrs. Reagan with the President. 

Dirck Halstead, the senior White House 
photographer for TIME, followed the First 
Lady around the residential quarters of the 
White House, into staff meetings and on a 
tour of Washington’s Children’s Hospital. 
“She spent more than three hours there, talk- 
ing with the patients and their parents, fre- 
quently taking their hands or touching 
them,” Halstead recalls. He even watched 
her give the Reagans’ new Bouvier puppy, 
Lucky, a bath. “I ended up on the floor,” 
Halstead says, “with a wet dog sitting on my 
chest and licking my face, and Mrs. Reagan 
breaking up with laughter.” 

Both Halstead and Barrett noted that Nancy Reagan, a very 
shy and private person, had developed greater assurance during 
Reagan's presidency. “I find her more self-confident today and 
more at peace with her role as First Lady,” says Barrett. “She is 
now somewhat more willing to acknowledge her influence on 
certain aspects of her husband’s political and administrative af- 
fairs.” As Associate Editor Kurt Andersen’s cover story reports, 
Nancy Reagan's combination of stylishness and savvy, social 
poise and shrewd political instincts is creating a new model for 
the exercise of a First Lady’s special influence. 
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The hosts of TV's famous Victory Garden have 
always been among America’s foremost gar- 
deners. The spectacular results of their exper- 
tise—shown week-by-week on coast-to-coast 
TV—have been an inspiration to millions. Now 
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Share the secrets of the experts 
THE VICTORY GARDEN BOOKSHELF 







you can share the proven secrets of the Victo 
Garden in the four magnificent volumes of TH 
VICTORY GARDEN BOOKSHELF. Look for 
these large, lavishly color-illustrated volumes, in 
cloth or paperback, at your local bookstore. 
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Youd be surprised 
what you 
can learn from 
a child with 
Down Syndrome. 


Photo by Willa Zakin 


Meet Mary. She's nine, a Girl 
Scout in the third grade. Mary has 
Down Syndrome, a genetic birth 
defect that strikes all races and 
usually causes mental retardation 
Thanks to educational programs 
and lots of love and support from 
her family and friends, Mary can 
read and write and even beat you 
at checkers. Working through 
research, public awareness pro- 
grams and family services, the 
National Down Syndrome Society 
is helping children like Mary. 


A person with 


Down Syndrome tries 
hard to understand. 


[ NATIONAL DOWN SYNDROME SOCIETY 


0 West 40 Street, New York, NY 10018 








Letters 





Video Magic 


To the Editors: 

Before we acquired our videocassette 
recorder [VIDEO, Dec. 24], my husband 
could be persuaded to do some household 
jobs if there was nothing good on televi- 
sion. Now there is never a time when he 
cannot find something he wants to watch. 

Ruth G. Johnson 
Kankakee, Ill. 


We bought a videocassette recorder to 
show the old home movies we had collect- 
ed for 36 years. A professional put the 
films on tape with a musical background, 
and now we can watch what we want at 
our convenience. 


Marcella Guilfoy 
Warson Woods, Mo. 





In Minnesota, where the weather can 
be dreadful, it is misery to go out to a mov- 
ie on Saturday night. For $5 we can rent 
two tapes, munch on apples in front of the 
fire and enjoy a lapful of cats. 

Alice Macnamara 
Mound, Minn. 





Advertisers who fear wholesale “zap- 
ping” by VCR owners can take consolation 
in knowing that zapped spots are still seen 
in their entirety, even sped up ten times. 
On numerous occasions I have found the 
content of a fast-scanned commercial in- 
teresting enough to back up the tape and 
view the spot in real time. 

Stephen M. Lawrence 
Livonia, Mich. 


The publishing industry is also being 
squeezed out by the VCR revolution. My 
burgeoning videotape library has dis- 
placed the books from my shelves. 

Newton North 
New York City 


I was shocked by the caricature of the 
naked couple in a tub twiddling with their 
VCR and drinking champagne. But I was 
not as shocked as some of your readers 
may be who are tempted to duplicate that 


=—_ 





scene. People should be warned that con- 
tact with any electrical appliance should 
| be avoided while they are in water. 
R. Barry Spinak, M.D. 
Binghamton, N.Y. 


Doesn't anyone read any more? 
Jack Linsley 
Milton, Mass. 


Is there anyone left in the world who is 

not fleeing from himself? 
Clarence Brown 
Salt Lake City 


Controversial Créches 
I fail to understand the controversy 
over displaying créches [NATION, Dec. 
24]. Christmas is a religious holiday. The 
birth of Christ is central to it. These facts 
cannot be altered by the secular world, 
which chooses to celebrate the holiday. 
Janet Hanson 
Saline, Mich. 


The placement of a créche on govern- 
ment property sets no precedent. It makes 
no more ofa statement of religious support 
than do lighted evergreens, Yule logs and 
Santa Claus, which are also symbols of 


we should use this season to educate one 

another about our different holidays, seek- 

ing ideas that unify rather than divide us. 
Peggy E. Siems 
Bedford, Mass. 


Let the people who object to the dis- 
play of Christmas créches refuse the paid 
time off that accompanies this important 
holy day. 

Diane Lafayette 
Whiting, N.J. 


I applaud the A.C.L.U.’s concern for 
the preservation of the First Amendment 
and its protest against governmental 
sponsorship of créches. But why is the or- 
ganization not protesting a much more 
blatant violation of the First Amendment, 
the national observance of Christmas 
Day, which implies Government sponsor- 
ship of one religion over another? The 
logic of the A.C.L.U. should force it to push 
for the abolition of Christmas. 

(The Rev.) Marc Yaguez 
Christian & Missionary Alliance 
Winchester, Va. 


Death-Row Appeals 


Your article “Running Out of Ap- 
peals” [NATION, Dec. 24] left the impres- 
sion that Americans should feel sorry for 
the 1,400 inmates on death row. You fail to 
understand the full meaning of President 
Reagan’s re-election. The public is fed up 
with liberal policies, especially those con- 
cerning law-and-order. If criminals won't 
respect the law, they should fear it. 

Donald C. Royston 
Timonium, Md. 
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Christmas. Rather than debate the créche, | 

















If the death penalty has no deterrent 
effect and is not administered equally, 
what is its purpose? An execution is a bar- 
barous act that commits the same crime it 
is supposed to correct. 

Bertram Von Zabern 
Temple, N.H. 


My mother-in-law received another 
kind of death penalty last year when she 
was raped and murdered. None of the Su- 
preme Court Justices nor anyone at the 
A.C.L.U. lost any sleep over her execution. 
Although her killer pleaded guilty to first- 
degree murder, he will be eligible for pa- 
role when he is 41. 

Andy Stone 
Denver 





Marine Corps Sting 

Your article on stolen military equip- 
ment at Camp Pendleton [NATION, Dec. 
17] reports that inventories showing an 
overstock may have resulted from higher- 
ups’ condoning the practice of not report- 
ing missing supplies. To set the record 
straight, Marine Corps officials at Camp 
Pendleton identified the equipment-theft 
problem several years ago and began an 
immediate investigation. When off-base 
surplus dealers and businesses were impli- 
cated, the FBI was invited to join the ef- 
fort. Marine investigators, the Naval In- 
vestigative Service and the FBI worked 
with the U.S. Attorney’s office for more 
than a year and a half to complete an ex- 
haustive and comprehensive sting opera- 
tion, which resulted in the arrests that 
were made public a few weeks ago. 

To be sure, there were instances 
where the Marine Corps did allow equip- 
ment to be removed from the base, but all 
of it was accounted for and returned. This 
action allowed the US. Attorney to 
strengthen his case against the individuals 
involved. At no time did responsible au- 
thorities at Camp Pendleton ignore or 
condone the thefts that were taking place 
under their command. 

Donald E.P. Miller 

Brigadier General 

Director of Public Affairs, U.S.M.C 
Washington, D.C. 








Superintending Still 

Your report “The City That No Long- 
er Works” incorrectly identifies me as the 
former superintendent of Chicago public 
schools [NATION, Dec. 17]. lam currently 
school superintendent, and I expect to re- 
main in that position until March 24, 

1985, the date my contract expires. 
Ruth B. Love 
General Superintendent of Schools 
Chicago 





Disaster Lawyers 
Melvin Belli and other American law- 
yers have arrived in Bhopal, India, to 
“bring justice and money to these poor 
people” [WORLD, Dec. 24]. Belli and his 
friends are in India for one reason: the 
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hope of sharing in a large settlement. At- 

torneys will never have respect so long as 

the public perception is that lawyers will 
do anything for the almighty dollar. 

Mark D. Dickens 

Sugar Land, Texas 


The people of Bhopal do not need ex- 
pensive lawsuits. They need medical care, 
jobs and assistance in putting together 
their shattered lives. This case calls for a 
speedy negotiated settlement. 

Philip Schacca 
West Hempstead, N_Y. 


Homage to Humanities 


_ National Endowment for the Human- | 
ities Chairman William J. Bennett makesa 
powerful case for stronger emphasis on the 
humanities in universities [EDUCATION, 
Dec. 10]. But students must be prepared to 
comprehend the humanities at the college 
level, and this preparation begins in high 
school, where liberal-arts study has been 
de-emphasized. We cannot re-establish 
the rightful position of the humanities in 
our colleges if we have to begin a student’s 
education in those subjects there. 

Robert Benedetti, Provost 
New College of the 
University of South Florida 
Sarasota 





As a recipient of a liberal education, I 
may be able to read literature with a fair 
degree of comprehension, but I cannot 
feed, clothe or shelter myself with such 
skills. If technology has relegated the 
study of the humanities to the realm of 
recreation, so be it. 

Tom Prehoda 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


For those of us who wait on tables to 
pay tuition, any class we do not have to 
take gives us more money to put toward 
the degree we need to get a job. 

Laurel Trammell 
St. Paul 


May Bennett’s voice in the wilderness 
be heard and heeded before we raise an- 
other generation of technological savants 
and cultural idiots. 

Nora C. Zinner 
Wellsville, N.Y. 





I recently graduated from a small col- 
lege with a degree in history and have a 
job as a security guard. I now have the 
time to pore over authors night after 
night, while I protect the property of 
those less enlightened folk who decided to 
forgo the delights of the liberal arts for 
the less rewarding fields of business and 
technology. 

Robert D. Nyboer 
Minneapolis 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 





Announcing the brand-new 
Money Guide to 
Successful Retirement 


ou con live as well in retirement 

as you're living now-—maybe 

even better. Whether you're 
in your late twenties or mid-fifties, 
MONEY's new Guide can help you find 
the means to your retirement dreams 
(and prevent you from uttering the 
three saddest words in the English lan- 
guage: If only I’d...). 


You'll see how a typical retirement 
portfolio should evolve from age 30 to 
60. How to balance your investments 
between stocks, bonds, CDs, gold and 
real estate partnerships. How to shop 
for the right annuity (with high yields 
and low fees). 


From the table of contents: figuring 
Out How Much Youll Need (pensions 
and Social Security will take you just 
sO far—the rest is up to you). Manag- 
ing Your Portfolio (do you really need 
help from a Planner?). How fo Size Up 
Your Company's Plan (if you don't 
know what's in it now, you may be in for 
some costly surprises later on). Early vs. 
late Retirement. How to Find Your 
Retirement Paradise. 


Tne MONEY Guide to Successful Retire- 
ment is one investment you can't af- 
ford to miss. To order your personal 
copy, send check for $2.95, payable to 
MONEY, to: 


Money Retirement Guide 
Box 999, Radio City Station 
New York, N.Y. 10049 


© Mow te maine tee mest of poner MA 
© What to expest trem Social Security 
© Femdimy pow retwoment peredive 


EDITORS 
OF Money 





Foul-Weather 
Friends 


You won't get drenched in a 
downpour with these handsome 
TIME umbrellas. In sturdy navy 
canvas with red lettering or light- 
weight red nylon with black let- 
tering, each 8-rib umbrella opens 
to 46” to keep you dry in a driz- 
zle or a deluge. 

To order yours, specify color and 
send $20.50 (postage paid) for 
each, along with your name and 
address to: 


TIME Umbrella Offer 
Dept. A-75 
P.O. Box 1595 
Trenton, NJ 08607 

























American Scene 





In Idaho: Living Outside of Time 


wice a week in the warm months, 

twice a month in the cold, a pilot 
named Ray Arnold ferries mail and sun- 
dries to people who live so far back in the 
mountains of Idaho that it sometimes 
seems the sun sets between them and the 
nearest town. To many of the people along 
this route, that nearest town is Cascade, 
where Arnold Aviation is based. There, in 
a cheerful office off to one side ofa hangar, 
Arnold's wife Carol receives shopping 
lists from the backwoodsmen on her 


One cat at the Allison ranch, for instance, 
won't eat anything but Purina.” 

Ray had a passenger, a young bearded 
fellow named Hal who was going to be 
caretaker of a University of Idaho re- 
search station where wildlife patterns are 
studied. “Might as well put in another 
sleeping bag,” Ray said. “If something 
happens, I sure don’t want to sleep in the 
same bag with you.” 

The pilot had one last cup of coffee in 
the office. It is one of those offices adorned 


“er 2 738 


Ray Arnold unloads supplies at White Water Ranch, one of his stops along the Salmon River 


short-wave radio; then she does all their 
marketing. These goods are flown to a 
breed of Americans who choose to live 
outside of time. 

“Now, how many was that on the pit- 
ted black olives?” Carol was saying into 
her radio one morning when the tempera- 
ture was 10 below. 

“Two jars. And a fifth of Christian 
Brothers brandy and a fifth of Dark My- 
ers’s rum. A small container of nutmeg 
and two quarts of eggnog.” 

“O.K.., got it.” Taped to the wall above 
Carol’s desk was a marching line of signed 
blank checks collected the last time Ray 
made the rounds. The customers trust the 
Arnolds, with good reason. The Arnolds 
are their contact, their cablehead to civili- 
zation. So intimate is this bush network, 
Carol can calculate the state of marital re- 
lations in the mountains by the quantity of 
condom orders, though she chooses to 
push this intelligence out of mind. 

In the hangar Ray was loading the 
plane. Four dozen eggs. A case of Old Mil- 
waukee. A case of Budweiser. A roll of 
roofing tar paper. Cat Chow. Meow Mix. 
Grape-Nuts flakes. Bread. A broom. 
“Some of them out there are brand con- 
scious,” Carol said. “Some are quality con- 
scious. Some you just know what to get. 





with chummy signs: DO YOU WANT TO 
TALK TO THE ONE IN CHARGE OR THE ONE 
WHO KNOWS WHAT'S GOING ON? The 
people of Cascade (pop. 1,000) hang 
around here as the people in small towns 
in warmer climes do around certain gas 
pumps. They waved Ray Arnold off as he 
taxied away on skis. 

There have been times when the 
weather socked the pilot in and the mail 
run had to be postponed for up to five days. 
But this day was so clear you could almost 
see tomorrow. The Salmon River Moun- 
tains were below. The way the snow 
caught the sun, the snow looked like dia- 
mond dust. Off the starboard wing the 
Sawtooth Mountain Range made a ragged 
platinum horizon. Down canyons, through 
passes, over peaks, the Cessna with the 
skis affixed to its wheels threw a shadow 
that caused elk, long-horned sheep and 
mountain goats to bolt. On the control 
panel Arnold has tacked a sign: IF YOU 
WISH TO SMOKE, PLEASE STEP OUTSIDE. 

In Idaho, skis and risk have always 
been a part of mail delivery. In the 1880s, 
carriers used 11-ft. skis to get over the high 
passes to reach the miners’ camps. Three 
carriers died in avalanches. A fourth froze 
to death, his bag jammed with Christmas 
mail. Arnold has crashed twice, once 
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“Feel good 

about yourself: 
support The 
National Committee, 
Arts for the 


Handicapped.” 
Henry Winkler 


“NCAH works with commu- 
nity groups and schools to 
provide opportunities for the 
mentally and physically chal- 
lenged to have their lives en- 
riched by the arts. 

\'ve seen how much the arts 
can mean to these people—do 
you know their motto? ‘Don’t 
tell us what we can’t do, let us 
show you what we can do.’ 

Helping will make you feel 
wonderful too!’ 

Your help would be welcomed. 
Write: NCAH 
P.O. Box 19997 
Washington, D.C. 
Or call: (202) 332-6960 





THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
ARTS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
An educational affiliate 
of the John F Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts 
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American Scene | 


when the wind shifted wildly over a jury- 
rigged runway and put him into the trees. 
The second time, a crack developed in the 
exhaust system, carbon monoxide leaked 
into the cabin, and the pilot passed out. 
The plane’s premature landing, fortunate- 
ly, was again cushioned by the trees. 

Both aircraft were total losses. The pi- 
lot walked away from the first, cracked a 
vertebra in the second. What is more, the 
Federal Aviation Administration cited 
him 13 times for the second crash. Among 
his wrongdoings, said the FAA, was flying 
too low. That was a hard charge to dodge, 
since it is difficult to keep your nose up 
when youare unconscious and going down 
In the end he enriched the FAA by $400. 

When it is not possible to land, Arnold 
drops the mail, employing passengers, if 
he has any, as bombardiers. He orders 
them to open a window, makes a pass at 
the lowest FAA-permitted altitude of 500 
fl., yells, “Get ready ...” and then ex- 
plodes with “Now!” When the drop is dead 
on the money, as it often is, the involuntary 
first-time mail bomber gets a rush not un- 
like the sensation one associates with hav- 
ing just saved the Republic. 


rnold’s own personal rush comes from 

the warmth of his customers. They 
need him desperately, after all, and when 
they hear his plane they are out on their 
makeshift runways, pulling sleds, flashing 
blinding smiles. On this route the mailman 
is always invited inside. A couple who 
wish to be known only as Newt and Shar- 
on baked him a cherry pie on this particu- 
lar visit. Sharon makes her pastries with 
bear fat. They talked of the six otters they 
had seen outside in the Salmon River that 
morning. Newt tore through his mail, furi- 
ously writing checks as he went. “This is 
one of the few places where the bills are 


| late before they get here,” he explained. 





“Computers don’t understand that.” 

At the University of Idaho research 
station, Ray had dropped off his first pas- 
senger and picked up Jim Akenson, who 
had been studying cougars and elk but 
was now “coming out” to visit family. 
People along the Salmon River, the River 
of No Return the pioneers called it, speak 
of leaving or returning as “going out” and 
“coming in,” or “leaving the river” and 
“coming to the river.” Jim had known 
Newt and Sharon by radio for 30 months 
but had never met them. They live 65 
miles apart. “You don’t look the way I 
pictured you,” said Jim. 

“Neither do you,” said Sharon 

They spoke of “going out.” Sharon 
said that this “has been a bad year. Every- 
body on the river has had to go to town.” 
She said that she had had to have her 
teeth attended to and that Newt had got 
sick. “Newt hadn't been to town since De- 
cember 1980. We hate to go to town.” 

The mailman left with two steelhead 
filets Newt wanted him to pass on to a 
neighbor miles away through the wilder- 
ness. He would be back that afternoon to 
drop off a fresh-killed elk another neigh- 














| was.” 


bor wanted Newt and Sharon to have. All 
along ihe route this day, he would be 
transferring gifts, books, food, goods and 
good wishes between these isolationists. It 
is a service not set down in his $20,000-a- 
year contract with the postal service. “Oh, 
I take it out in trade,” Ray said. “The 
weather could ground me, and then I'd 
have Lo stay overnight with them, so I stay 
on their good side.” 

At the next stop, a woman named 
Frances Wisner, a south Texas telephone 
operator who settled on the river in 1940, 
sat waiting with her German shepherd un- 
der a lean-to. She wore more layers than a 





Groceries for Sharon and Newt 


| high-society wedding cake. She gave Ray 


Arnold a meat-loaf sandwich, a cup of 


| steaming coffee and a piece of her mind. 


She said it might help the federal deficit if | 
they placed higher taxes on every soft 
drink but Coca-Cola, which she drinks, | 
and every candy bar but Milky Way, 
which she favors. Around them, gathering | 
dusk turned the day and the canyon blue, | 
the way it does on snowy landscapes. | 

Ray Arnold flew home with a full 
moon rising. He had covered 550 miles. 
The people he had seen are not hermits in 
the real sense, not even xenophobic (they 
chatter all day on their radios; they wel- 
come strangers who accompany Ray), so 
much as they are shot through with old- 
time ornery independence, misfits with a 
thing against clocks. To understand what 
drew them here, one need only remember 
those maps where population density is 
shown by clusters of black dots—each dot 
representing 100,000 people, say—on a 
white background. 

On a map like that, the corridor be- 
tween Washington and Boston looks like 





| a great oil spill at sea. By contrast, Idaho, 


because of its configuration and lack of 
residents, looks like an alabaster chimney 
with only a few smudges. Idaho, the 
popular saying goes, “is what America 
‘ — By Gregory Jaynes 
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JOY A REFINED ROAD 
CAR’S LUXURY AND 
PERFORMANCE, WITHOUT 

PAYING THE PRICE. 
MAZDA 626 SPORT COUPE. 


As refined road cars go, the 
Mazda 626 Deluxe Sport Coupe 
is a rare breed, indeed. 

No sticker price in five fig- 
ures. No factory in Europe. 

And no question that what 
this 626 offers, in terms of over- 
all value, is truly remarkable. 

Just $8845 buys you a lux- 
urious interior for five. A 6-way 
adjustable driver's seat. A tilt 


steering wheel. Split fold-down 
rear seatbacks. And much more. 
Superb handling is also a 
given. With rack-and-pinion 
steering. 4-wheel independent 
suspension. And special driver- 
adjustable shock absorbers. 
Better yet, according to the 
Kelley Blue Book, 626 resale 


RESALE COMPARISON ] RETAINED VALUE’ 
1982 MODELS 60% 80%) 100% 


| Mazda 626 Sport Coupe ile. 


| Honda Accord Hatchback 
Audi 4000 2-Door } 
value is equally impressive. 
Which means, when you sell 
a 626, you don't have to pay the 
usual price there, either. 


and more compact than its predecessor— 
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shiy advanced front-wheel drive design 
eliminates torque-steer tendencies by employing 
a unique driveline center bearing to create left 
and right driveshafts of equal length, 
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bars + Halogen headlamps - Tilt 
steering wheel * Tachometer 

* Trip odometer * Digital quartz 
clock + 60/40 split fold-down 
rear seatbacks * Electric rear 
window defroster + Full cut-pile 
carpeting * Tinted glass. 
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Free 626 Catalog 
To receive a free, page, full-color 626 
catalog, simply send your name and 
address to: Mazda 626 Catalog 
Box 5960, Orange, CA 92668. 
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An important message from PAUL NEWMAN and JOANNE WOODWARD 


“We share our love with 





“For 16 years we’ve been Save 
the Children sponsors. We began 
by sponsoring a desperately poor 
little girl from the mountains of 
Colombia—a child who lived ina 
one-room hut and could only 
dream of attending school. 


“It was a joy to share our good 
fortune with her and to know that 
she was blossoming because 
someone cared enough to help. 

It made us want to help other 
children in the same way. And 
now we sponsor seven children 
around the world. Children we 
have come to understand and 
love. Thanks to Save the Children. 


“If you've ever wondered ‘What 
can one person do?’—the answer 
is ‘You can help save a child.’ If 
you are touched by the plight of 
needy children, there is no better 
way than Save the Children to 
reach out to them with caring, 
comfort, and support. 


“Please join us as a Save the 
Children sponsor. We've seen the 
wonders they can work. You'll see 
how much you really can do—in 
the eyes and in the progress of 
the child you sponsor. You'll bring 


new hope to a child you'll know per- 


sonally, as we do, through photo- 


graphs...reports...and letters you 
can exchange, if you wish. 


“You'll see despair turn to 
hope, and you'll feel the personal 
reward of knowing what your love 
and support can do. 


“The cost is so little. The need 
is SO great. Won't you join us as 
Save the Children sponsors?” 


seven wonderful children 
we have never seen. 


“We'd like to tell you why.” 





The seven children the 
Newman family sponsors 
are Pedro, Gustavo, 
Carlos, Johnny, Andres, 
Jaime, and Laki. 


A sponsorship costs only $16 a month—less 
than many other sponsorship agencies. Just 52¢ 
a day. Because 50 years of experience has taught 
us that direct handouts are the least effective way 
of helping children, your sponsorship contribu- 
tions are not distributed in this way. Instead they 
are used to help children in the most effective 
way possible —by helping the entire community 
with projects and services, such as health care, 
education, food production and nutrition. So 
hardworking people can help themselves and 
save their own children. 


a a a 


I Fill out this coupon...and share your love with a child. 








O Please send me more information. 


Attn: David L. Guyer, President 


Pees ee we eee eee ee eee eee 


oO Yes, | want to join the Newmans as a Save the Children sponsor. My first 
monthly sponsorship payment of $16 is enclosed. | prefer to sponsor a 


O boy Ogirl QOeither inthe area I've checked below. 
|_| Where the need Bangladesh Gaza Strip Mexico 
is greatest Chicano (U.S.) Honduras Nepal 
Africa Colombia Indonesia Philippines 
American Indian Dominican Inner Cities (U.S.) Southern States (U.S.) 
Appalachia (U.S.) Republic Lebanon Sri Lanka (Ceylon) 
Thailand 
Name. — = 
(Please print) 
I ——————————— 
City. ——— | en — 


C Insiead of becoming a sponsor at this time, | am enclosing a contribution of $. 


Save the Children: 


50 Wilton Road, Westport, Connecticut 06880 
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Established 1932. The original child 
sponsorship agency. YOUR SPONSORSHIP 
PAYMENTS AND CONTRIBUTIONS ARE 
U.S, INCOME TAX DEDUCTIBLE. We are 
ndeed proud of our use of funds. Our 
annual report and audit statement are 
available upon request 


1983 SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION, INC 
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Aftermath of a Christmas Day attack: federal agents seek evidence in the destruction of a Florida doctor's offices 
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Explosions over Abortion 


More clinic bombings spur widespread concern and controversy 


he pressure on the President had 

been building for months. Despite 

a score of bombings and torchings 

of abortion clinics across the U.S 

last year, Ronald Reagan, a firm foe of 
abortion, had remained silent. FBI Direc- 
tor William Webster had claimed that the 
violence was not the result of a conspiracy 
and thus did not constitute a form of polit- 
ical terrorism that his agency could inves- 
tigate. Pro-choice leaders contended that 
the federal silence was encouraging the vi- 
olence. Asked Judy Goldsmith, president 
of the National Organization for Women: 
“Where is the great advocate of law-and- 
order?” Then came three bombings on 
Christmas Day in Pensacola, Fla., and one 
early New Year's morning in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Goldsmith dashed off a tele- 
gram to the President, urging him to con- 
demn “the terrorist acts in the same strong 
terms you condemn the attacks of interna- 
tional terrorists upon American citizens.” 
In the wake of these attacks—making 

15 in the past four months—the President 
last week finally removed any doubt about 
how he viewed the abortion bombings. “I 





16 


tion-clinic incidents. The 


will do all in my power to assure that the 
guilty are brought to justice,” he said. “I 
condemn, in the strongest terms, those in- 
dividuals who perpetrate these and all 
such violent, anarchist activities.” He or- 
dered Attorney General William French 
Smith to make sure that federal agencies 
work cooperatively to investigate and 
prosecute the crimes. 
One focus of contro- 
versy has been the FBI's 
reluctance to label the 
bombings as terrorist acts 
and take charge of the 
cases. In fact, the bomb- 
ings at abortion clinics 
have been investigated 
actively and effectively 
by the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Alcohol, 
Tobacco and Firearms, 
which has legal jurisdic- 
tion in federal cases in- 
volving explosives. It has 
thrown fully 500 of its 
1,200 agents at the abor- 





FBI's Webster: Is it terrorism? 


FBI has backed BATF with help on finger- 
prints and psychological profiles of likely 
suspects. Declared Webster last week: “If 
someone wants to call this a terrorist act in 
a semantical term, I’m not going to quar- 
rel with it. I have offered the full resources 
of the FBI.” 

The federal presence has not stemmed 
the antiabortion violence 
There were three bomb 
or arson attacks on abor- 
© tion facilities in 1982, two 
= in 1983, but 24 last year 
Sull, the BATF agents, 
working with local police, 
have an impressive rec- 
ord. Nearly half of all 
the crimes are considered 
“solved,” meaning that 
there have been either ar- 
rests or convictions. In 
sentencing the bombers 
or arsonists, judges have 
ignored pleas that the 
acts were motivated by 
religion or politics and 
harmed only property 
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| (No one has been injured in any of the at- 

| tacks.) The sentences have been stiff. 

Two Texas men were sentenced to 30 

| years in prison for the 1982 bombings of 
two clinics in Florida. One of them had 
been joined by the other man’s brother in 
the kidnaping of an Illinois doctor who 
performed abortions and the physician’s 
wife. The three men claimed they be- 
longed to the Army of God, a group that 

| investigators insist had only the three 
members, although anonymous callers 
claiming responsibility for later attacks 
have used the same name. Curtis Anton 
Beseda, an unemployed roofer, confessed 
his guilt while on trial for four arson at- 
tacks last year on clinics in Everett and 


Bellingham, Wash. He said he had done | 


the torchings “for the glory of God.” He 
was sentenced to 20 years and ordered to 
pay $298,000 for the damage he had 
caused. Says John Killorin, spokesman for 
the BATF: “We don’t buy the defense that 
this is just property damage. The natural 
consequence of a bomb is loss of life.” 

The explosion that ripped through the 
Hillcrest Women’s Surgi-Center in Wash- 
| ington, D.C., last week shattered 230 win- 
dows in two nearby apartment buildings. 
“Tt sounded like a war was going on,” said 
one woman after watching her bedroom 
| window collapse at 12:10 on New Year's 
morning. A caller claiming to be a member 
ofthe apparently nonexistent Army of God 
took responsibility for the bombing attack. 

The Christmas explosions in Pensaco- 
la damaged the Ladies Center Inc., an 
abortion facility, destroyed the rented of- 
fices of Dr. William Permenter, a gynecol- 
| ogist who devotes only about 10% of his 
practice to abortions, and damaged the 
clinic of Dr. Bo Bagenholm, an obstetri- 
cian who performs some abortions. Per- 
menter said he would stop his abortion 
practice. “You can’t get an office, because 
| people don’t want their buildings burned 
down,” he explained of the climate that 
has been created. “This has become 
a nightmare.” Bagenholm, though, has 
found new office space and vows to carry 
on. Said he: “The only way I'll stop doing 
abortions is if the laws are changed. I’m 
not going to give in to terrorism. You ex- 
pect right-to-lifers to be nonviolent.” 

BATF agents soon arrested four young 
people and charged them with violating 
federal firearms and explosive laws: Mat- 
thew Goldsby, 21, a construction worker; 
Kaye Wiggins, 18, his fiancée; James Sim- 
| mons, 21, a glass-company worker; Kathy 
Simmons, 18, his wife. Wiggins said at a 
press conference that the bombings were 
meant to be “a gift to Jesus on his birth- 
day.” Pro-life leaders in Pensacola, anx- 
ious to dissociate themselves from the vio- 
lence, said that the four had not been 
active in their movement. 

Some antiabortion activists admitted 
to having mixed emotions about the 
bombings. “This isn’t terrorism,” insisted 
the Rev. David Shofner, pastor of West 
Pensacola Baptist Church and a frequent 
picketer at abortion clinics. “This is de- 
struction of property. History will prove 
that the bombers will be the heroes be- 








“A gift to Jesus on his birthday.” — 






Pensacola Bombing Suspect Simmons 





Wiggins facing press after arrest 


cause they stopped the killing of babies.” 
Declared John Burt, head of Our Father's 
House, a Pensacola home for unmarried 
mothers: “I don’t approve of the means, 
but I’m glad that the killing has stopped. 
Upwards of 350 babies are killed each 
week in Pensacola.” 

The overwhelming majority of anti- 
abortion activists nationwide, however, 
have come out strongly and clearly against 
the clinic bombings. When Washington 
Mayor Marion Barry said that “the Jerry 
Falwells of the world ought to condemn 
this type of terrorist activity,” Falwell 
heatedly noted that he had. Said the Moral 
Majority leader: “The bombings are crimi- 
nal and terroristic and very damaging to 
the cause of the unborn.” Joseph Scheidler, 
executive director of the Chicago-based 
Pro-Life Action League, has been arrested 
six times for illegal picketing of abortion 
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facilities and has written a book called 
Closed: Ninety-Nine Ways to Shut Down 
the Abortion Industry. Yet last week he said 
of the violence, “We understand why it oc- 
curs, Still, I reject it. I don’t think it is help- 
ful, or that it will work to change anything. 
We prefer persuasion.” 


hile falling far short of bomb- 
ings, the protest activities of 
antiabortion militants have 
become increasingly and un- 





questionably nasty. Patients visiting | 


many of the roughly 800 clinics and 900 
doctors’ offices where abortions are per- 
formed have been harassed by pickets, 


who push them away from entrances for | 


“sidewalk counseling” that often involves 


showing them photographs of nearly full- | 


term fetuses. The recorded cries of infants 


have been sent into clinics from outside. | 


Women seeking abortions have been vid- 
eotaped, the license plates of cars deliver- 


ing them have been noted and calls made | 


to their homes. Tires of autos at the clinics 
have been deflated and car windows 
smashed. After a San Diego clinic was fire 
bombed last September, Director Carol 
Roberts got a note saying, “Death stalks 
at your job, murderous bitch.” Said she: 
“Every time the phone rings, I go into 


sheer panic.” Some protesters have berat- | 


ed pregnant women within the clinics 
while pretending to be patients who have 
changed their minds about an abortion. 
“This may not be violence in the strict 
sense,” says Barbara Shaw, information 


coordinator at Chicago Planned Parent- | 
hood, “but it is mental menace that | 


inspires fear, and that certainly is a 
form of terrorism.” A few of the bombings 
have followed intensive picketing activity; 
some pro-choice advocates contend that 
the connection is not coincidental. “Peo- 
ple feed on their own charged rhetoric 
and bloody fetus posters,” argues Janet 
Pelz, Washington State director of the 
National Abortion Rights Action League. 
“And that gives rise to the violence we are 
seeing nationwide.” 

Pro-life and pro-choice forces are 
bracing for competing observances on 
Jan. 22, the twelfth anniversary of the Su- 
preme Court decision, Roe vs. Wade, that 
struck down most legal restrictions on 
abortion. The right-to-life movement 
hopes to draw more than 50,000 for its 
march up Pennsylvania Avenue. Leaders 
expect to meet with Reagan in the morn- 
ing and distribute roses, the symbol of 
their crusade, to Congressmen in the af- 
ternoon. Falwell has called for a “national 
day of mourning” and is asking his follow- 
ers to wear black armbands “in remem- 
brance” of all aborted babies. Among the 
demonstrations planned by pro-choice ac- 
tivists is one in Florida’s Broward County, 
where the local chapter of NOW plans a 
giant birthday party for the members of 
the Supreme Court. “We will extend our 
hope that they will all outlive this Admin- 
istration,” said Amy Greenman, president 
of the chapter. —y Ed Magnuson. Reported 
by Patricia Delaney/Washington and B. Russell 
Leavitt/Pensacola, with other bureaus 
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The image maker and his telegenic boss: an almost familial intimacy with the Reagans 








Exit the Californians 








Deaver and Clark leave their longtime mentor 


he beginning of a President’s second 

term is typically a time of musical 
chairs. Richard Nixon, who until last No- 
vember was the only President in 28 years 
to be elected to a second term, requested 
written resignations from all his top ap- 
pointees one day after trouncing George 
McGovern. Ronald Reagan took precise- 
ly the opposite tack, asking all his advisers 
to stay in place. 

Several of Reagan’s aides, however, 
have felt a hankering to move on. Last 
week it was announced that two of the 
President’s closest California confidants 
would soon take their leave: Deputy Chief 
of Staff Michael Deaver wants to bolster 
his bank account, and Interior Secretary 
William Clark plans to ride back to his 
880-acre ranch near San Luis Obispo. 
Two others in the California contingent 
are also poised to shift. After a bruising in- 
quiry into his finances, Presidential Coun- 
sellor Edwin Meese was renominated last 
week to succeed Attorney General Wil- 
liam French Smith, thus bringing 
Smith closer to his goal of returning 
to private law practice. 

Deaver’s departure is perhaps 
the most critical. For the past 18 
years, he has enjoyed an almost fa- 
milial intimacy with the First Cou- 
ple, acquiring along the way an 
unsurpassed talent for packaging 
Reagan in glowing, telegenic im- 
ages. His most recent brainstorm: 
asking ABC to include the President, 
by remote broadcast, in the opening 
ceremonies of the Super Bowl. 

Deaver, 46, has long made no se- 
cret of wanting to return to private 
life, saying he found it difficult to live 
in Washington on his White House 
salary (currently $72,000 a year). His 
resignation came on the day that a 
Wall Street Journal article raised 
| questions about the propriety of his 
| wife allegedly earning more than 





The Interior Secretary: going back to the ranch 


| $50,000 a year asa public relations consul- 
| tant handling some clients who have dealt 
with her husband at the White House 


Chief of Staff James Baker insisted that 
“there is absolutely no connection” be- 
tween the timing of Deaver’s exit and the 
Journal story. Deaver reportedly has been 
offered more than $200,000 a year to head 
the Washington office of Burson-Mar- 
steller, the world’s largest public relations 
firm. After his departure, the cheery yet 
canny aide will doubtless remain a close 
consultant to the family (see cover story). 
Clark told Reagan of his intention to 
resign during the New Year's holiday. 
The request was hardly new. Almost two 
years ago, Clark, then National Security 
Adviser, felt worn down by White House 
battles and talked of leaving Washington. 
But Reagan persuaded Clark to stay, and 
later appointed him to replace bumptious 
James Watt as Interior Secretary. After 
the election, hard-line conservatives 
pushed Clark as a replacement for Chief 
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of Staff James Baker, who aspired to a 
Cabinet post. The President kept Baker. 
There has been speculation that Clark is 

| leaving because he has no prospect of re- 
turning to the White House, but he denies 
that he is disillusioned with his role in the 
Administration. “There's no truth to 
that,” he says flatly. 

Clark, 53, whose friendship with Rea- 
gan goes back to the President’s two terms 
as Governor of California, arrived in 
Washington as Deputy Secretary of State 
under Alexander Haig. Clark’s appoint- 
ment raised eyebrows because of his scant 
knowledge of foreign affairs. But he quick- 
ly overcame the know-nothing image. 
During his 15-month reign at Interior, 
Clark has changed few of his predeces- 

| sor’s policies, but he has scored points with 
some conservationists for at least listening 
to their concerns. 

The front runner to succeed Clark ap- 
pears to be Secretary of Energy Donald 
Hodel. A native Oregonian, Hodel is as 
ideologically conservative as Watt but far 
more approachable. Should Hodel take 
the helm from Clark, the White House 
may try to carry out Reagan’s 1980 cam- 
paign pledge to abolish the Energy De- 
partment, folding many of its functions 
into an expanded Interior Department 
and shifting its nuclear weapons research 
to the Pentagon. 


he Administration may also soon lose 

United Nations Ambassador Jeane 
Kirkpatrick. Long frustrated in her 
attempts to win a more powerful niche 
in Washington’s foreign policy hierarchy, 
Kirkpatrick in late November said she 
would resign when the 1984 U.N. session 
ended. She has since agreed to remain un- 
til March. The President greatly respects 
the sometimes cantankerous Kirkpatrick 
and is scheduled to talk to her about 
job prospects after the Inauguration. Her 
desire to become a top adviser in the 
White House, however, seems unlikely to 
be fulfilled. 

The scheduled departure of forceful 
conservatives left many members of the 
New Right dismayed. Those whose stat- 
ure stands to increase: Baker, a mod- 
erate whose pre-eminent position in 
the West Wing is now undisputed; 
Richard Darman, a capable Baker 
ally and legislative strategist; and 
Craig Fuller, an aide to Meese. 

What the White House loses in 
ideological purity may be replaced 
by increased efficiency among the 
more pragmatic survivors. Reagan 
himself will probably serve as the 
key White House Reaganite. For all 
his well-known detachment, he is a 
master at charting his own course. 
“The President has a way of balanc- 
ing things out,” says one White 
House aide. “His nature is that he 
is an ideologue and a pragmatist, a 
‘Californian’ and a ‘non-Califor- 
nian.” He will have the kind of team 
he needs.” —By Susan Tifft. 
Reported by Laurence |. Barrett and 
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| arate discussions on the issue that concerns 
| the Soviets the most—defensive systems 


Laying Down a Tough Line 





Nation 





Washington publicizes its stance for the Geneva talks 


A s George Shultz and Andrei Gromyko 
arrived in Geneva this past weekend, | 
one question hanging over their eagerly | 
awaited two-day meeting was this: What | 
could the U.S. Secretary of State find to 
say that the Soviet Foreign Minister, who 
is fluent in English, could not have learned 
in advance from the American press? 
Well before the talks were scheduled to 
begin on Monday, the White House 
spelled out in detail the stand that Presi- 
dent Reagan had instructed Shultz to take. 
The key element: the U.S. would not even 
consider any slowing of its efforts to devel- 
op a Star Wars antimissile defense. In- 
deed, it would attempt to convince the So- 
viets that they should shift from offensive | 
to defensive weapons. 

In other respects also, the U.S. posi- 
tion appeared so hard-line as to raise 
considerable doubt that new arms-control 
talks could make much progress, even if 
Shultz and Gromyko fulfilled the stated 
purpose of their talks and agreed on | 
procedures for resuming substantive nego- 
tiations. As outlined last week in “back- 
ground” briefings by “senior Administra- | 
tion officials” whose identity was hardly a | 
secret— National Security Adviser Robert 
McFarlane put part of one briefing on the 
record—Shultz’s instructions were to 
make three presentations: 
> A new set of negotiations should be es- 
tablished to cover all types of offensive nu- 
clear weapons. In effect, this would merge | 
two sets of talks that broke off at the end of 
1983: the strategic arms talks (START), 
concerning intercontinental missiles and 
warheads, and the Intermediate-range 
Nuclear Forces talks (INF), on missiles in 
Europe. The U.S. presumably would re- 
new its proposals for deep cuts in strategic 
weapons and roughly equal numbers of | 
medium-range missiles. 
> The US. in turn would agree to hold sep- 





like those envisioned under Reagan’s Star 
Wars plan (see following story). But this 
would amount to putting Star Wars on the 
bargaining table only in the most technical 
sense; McFarlane insisted that the Strate- 
gic Defense Initiative, as it is formally 
called, “is not a bargaining chip,” and the 
President unmistakably wants to proceed 
full speed ahead on it. Reagan met on Fri- 
day with twelve Senate and 14 House lead- 
ers to press the case for doing so. In the Ad- 
ministration’s view, talks on defensive 
weapons would in effect consist of a series 
of American lectures on the virtues of hav- 
ing “each side turn to greater reliance on 
defensive systems that don’t threaten any- 
one,” in the words of a senior Administra- 
tion official. The White House also ruled 
out any thought of offering a moratorium 
on testing ofantisatellite weapons asa con- 





| cession to get bargaining started. A mora- 


torium might eventually be negotiated, 
said Administration briefers, only as part 
of a “package deal.” 

> The US. will strongly protest alleged 


Soviet violations of existing arms-control 


treaties. In particular, Shultz was sup- 
posed to tell Gromyko that the giant radar 


| station the Soviets are building near Kras- 


noyarsk in Siberia is “a dagger pointed at 
the heart of arms control.” The U.S. con- 
siders the installation to be a step toward 
development of a nationwide system of 


National Security Adviser Robert McFarlane 


| antiballistic-missile defenses forbidden by 


a 1972 treaty. An Administration official 
elaborated that the U.S. must be assured 
of Moscow's compliance with past treaties 
if it is to have any “confidence we can con- 
clude a satisfactory agreement in the 
future.” 


ll this clashed strongly with known el- 

ements of the Soviet position. Though 
the Kremlin has talked much less than the 
White House about arms-control negotia- 
tions, its views are no secret. The only 
kind of deal in which it has indicated any 
interest is one that would kill Star Wars in 
return for cuts in offensive missiles and 
warheads. Gromyko was also expected to 
demand again a ban on antisatellite tests. 

Thus, the Geneva talks seemed un- 
likely to result in any breakthrough. That 
prospect did not displease Pentagon 
hawks. Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Richard Perle predicted, “The Shultz- 
Gromyko talks are going to produce this 
mouse, and the mouse is going to scurry 
across the stage, and the press is going to 
ask, ‘Well, was that it?’ ” 

The surprise was that the Pentagon’s 
position on preparing for the Geneva talks 
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prevailed, so far as is known, without any 
top-level dissent. The usual procedure 
would have been to prepare a report for 
Reagan listing several options for his deci- 
sion. But just before the New Year holi- 
day, McFarlane fiew to Palm Springs, 
Calif., to present the vacationing Presi- 
dent with a twelve-page paper detailing 
an Administration “consensus.” When 
Reagan met for an hour on New Year’s 
Day with Shultz, McFarlane and Secre- 
tary of Defense Caspar Weinberger, he 
| approved the paper as a set of instructions. 
Shultz’s concurrence appeared to indicate 
| that his own views on arms control are 
considerably more conservative than 
those of some of his State Department sub- 
ordinates. Several of them had strenuously 
argued that the U.S. should indeed try to 


| Unnamed “senior Administration official” 
| 


use Star Wars as a bargaining chip and 
should offer early to negotiate a ban on 
antisatellite tests. 

The Administration recognized, how- 
ever, that its position could be tough to sell 
to American allies, some of whom fear 
that Star Wars could accelerate the arms 
race, and even to some segments of U.S. 
public opinion. Hence the “background” 
briefings, which are a standard technique 
for explaining a policy that the Govern- 
ment is not willing to proclaim formally. 
Who is doing the talking is easy to guess, 
however, especially when the briefings are 
widely publicized in advance, as McFar- 
lane’s was. Certainly Moscow should have 
no trouble figuring it out; the briefings are 
open to the foreign press, including the So- 
viets’ TASS correspondent. 

The Administration seemed to be pre- 
paring the public for a lack of major results 
from the Geneva meeting. A senior Ad- 
ministration official (promptly identified 
by some newspapers as McFarlane) 
stressed that any new arms-control negoti- 
ations would be “extremely complex” and 
would take Washington and Moscow 
down “a long road.”” — By George J. Church. 
Reported by Johanna McGeary/Washington 
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| Shooting for the Stars 





Space-based defense technology is still well over the horizon 


© its supporters, chief among them | 

Ronald Reagan, the notion of a space- 
based missile defense system holds out the 
promise of eventually ending the awesome 
threat posed by the world’s nuclear arse- | 
nals. To its critics, the idea could worsen | 
the threat by ending any real hope for last- 
ing arms-control agreements and by 
aborting the work of Soviet and American | 
negotiators meeting in Geneva this week. 
But to many scientists who are responsible 
for the technology of the concept rather 
than its policy implications, Reagan’s | 


SATELLITE DEFENSE 


Warheads and decoys 
are released and , 
are harder . 
to hit 


" Missiles are most 


a way to intercept Soviet intercontinental 
ballistic missiles (ICBMs) in flight. To ac- 
complish this, scientists have suggested 
adapting various superadvanced technol- 
ogies involving lasers, particle beams or 
projectiles that can be aimed through 
space at moving objects. 

Named as the project’s overseer was 
Air Force Lieut. General James Abraham- 
son, a tall, slim officer who made his name 


by helping to develop the lean and mean | 


F-16 fighter jet in the 1970s. Abrahamson’s 
office, in a drab rented building two blocks 


Propulsion 
system 


vulnerable during 3-to-5-min 


boost phase, when engines 
are burning brightly and 
warheads are still attached 





Strategic Defense Initiative, commonly 
known as Star Wars, is still little more 
than, well, pie in the sky. 

The idea of being able to zap enemy 
missiles from the heavens is not apprecia- 
bly closer to being translated into hard- 
ware than it was when Reagan first pro- 
posed the SDI nearly two years ago, despite 
important breakthroughs in microchip 
and other crucial technology. A report by 
the congressional Office of Technology 
Assessment declared the prospect ofan ef- 
fective missile defense “so remote that it 
should not serve as the basis for public ex- 
pectations or national policy.” But the 
concept does have its well-placed support- 
ers, including George Keyworth, the Pres- 
ident’s science adviser, and Robert Jas- 
trow, founder of the Goddard Institute for 
Space Studies in New York City. 

The SDI stems from the desire to pro- 
tect the U.S. from a Soviet nuclear strike 
by relying on something more than the 
Kremlin’s fear of American retaliation. 
Achieving such protection means finding 
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from the White House, is dominated by a 
large conference table and a blackboard on 
which heconstantly chalks diagrams. Bud- 
geted at $1.4 billion in the current year, the 
SDI is scheduled to spend some $26 billion 
over five years. There are fewer than 100 
full-time staffers; most of the funds go for 
research projects assigned to private firms 
or federal facilities. So far, Abrahamson 
has spent much of his time soliciting bids 


from contractors for systems that could | 


“detect, identify, discriminate, intercept 
and destroy ballistic missiles.” Ten aero- 
space-industry study teams have been 
awarded $1 million each to come up with 
“architecture” studies describing more 


| precisely what the military is seeking. 


Many of the most basic decisions 
about Star Wars hardware have yet to be 
made. Should the lasers or other beams be 
projected from a satellite (see chart)? Or 
should the system be based on the ground, 
with beams bounced off reflecting mirrors 
in space? Would a system be strategically 
acceptable if even one of the 5,800 Soviet 





nuclear warheads were to penetrate it? 
“It’s too early to say,” Abrahamson an- 
swers when asked such specific questions. 
“That's what the research program is sup- 
posed to tell us. It may take decades, and 
we can’t now even imagine some of the 
technology we'll be using.” 

One key unresolved issue is what type 
of Darth Vader death ray will prove most 
effective for missile dueling. Laser technol- 
ogy is probably the furthest advanced, but 
it is a prodigious consumer of energy: by 
some critics’ estimates, any space-based 
system would require launching enough 
fuel tanks togenerate the equivalent of 60% 
oftotal U.S. electricity production. Also be- 
ing considered are neutral-particle beams, 
tiny uncharged bits of matter that can trav- 
el at 60,000 miles per second. A third possi- 
bility is so-called rail guns—giant space- 
based weapons capable of firing small 
pellets at up to 15 miles per second, The So- 
viet Union has already tested an antisatel- 
lite system, using interceptor satellites and 
possibly lasers, that could be the starting 
point for a space-based missile defense of 
its own. Experts say the Soviets are about 
abreast of the U.S. in producing high-ener- 
gy lasers and ahead in the power sources 
necessary to run them. But the U.S. is be- 
lieved to hold a substantial lead in comput- 
er technology and sensors. 





brahamson says the U.S. goal will be 
to develop a “layered defense,” one 


| that is designed to take out enemy nukes 


during each phase of their flight. The 
most critical of these is the boost phase, 
the three- to five-minute launch period | 
when rocket engines propel the missile | 
out of its silo and into space. A strike dur- | 
ing this period could take out up to ten | 
warheads while they were still vulnerably 
clustered atop the ICBM. Says Abraham- | 
son: “That's where the big payoff is.” | 
After the first few minutes, the missile | 
ejects a core element called a bus, which | 
carries the warheads along with decoys. 
This phase, in which more and more of the 
missile’s elements enter different trajector- 
ies, presents a much more difficult target 
fora laser or particle-beam defense system. 
Only after they re-enter the atmosphere, 
and most of the decoys burn, is there one 
last chance to shoot the warheads down by 
using ground-based defenses. 

The possibility of hitting a warhead in 
this final phase of flight was demonstrat- 
ed last summer when Army researchers 
scored a major breakthrough in an ex- 
periment known as Homing Overlay. Us- 
ing a missile with an infrared sensor, 
they successfully intercepted an incoming 
Minuteman missile posing as a Soviet at- 
tacker. “That's about ten times as compli- 
cated as hitting a bullet with a bullet,” 
says Abrahamson. “Just incredible.” Con- 
sidering the distance that still yawns be- 
tween SDI as idea and anything approach- 
ing reality, the incredible will have to 
become a regular occurrence at the Star 
Wars office. —By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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‘Today, the Honda Accord 4-Door Sedan is bigger than when it was first introduced. 
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Two friends discuss trade 


hey call each other Ron-san and Yasu. 
That is only fitting, since Ronald Rea- 
gan and Japanese Prime Minister Yasu- 
hiro Nakasone describe each other as 
good friends. So when they met for the 


tel in Los Angeles last week, their wide- 
ranging talks were amicable, leading to 
what Nakasone described as “complete 
agreement on all issues.” Actually, the two 
leaders were able to reach only a vague ac- 
cord on the stickiest issue of all: what the 
Japanese call boeki masatsu, or trade fric- 
tion, and what American manufacturers 
call by less euphemistic epithets. 

Traditional Japanese hospitality has 
never extended to manufactured products 
from other countries. American execu- 
tives point out that the Japanese have cre- 
ated elaborate trade barriers that make 
their markets difficult to penetrate with 
imports other.than raw materials. Partly 
as a result, the U.S. trade deficit with Ja- 
pan has increased from $20 billion in 1983 
to an estimated $35 billion for 1984. Says 
Lionel Olmer, Commerce Under Secre- 
tary for International Trade: “Our com- 
plaint has been that their system is not as 
open to our goods as our system is open to 
their goods.” Trade specialists within the 
Administration counseled the President 
to “get tough” with the Japanese by de- 
manding specific commitments to in- 
crease purchases of foreign-made finished 
products. 

During the 24-hour meeting, the 
President made no such demands and did 
not raise the question of whether Japan 
would renew the “voluntary” restraint 
agreement on auto exports due to expire 
in March. But he stressed that Japan 
should open its markets in areas where 
the US. is particularly competitive, nota- 
bly telecommunications, electronics, for- 
est products and medical 
supplies. Nakasone re- 
plied that he was “keenly 
aware” of U.S. “frustra- 
tion” and promised per- 
sonally to “step in and 
deal with specific prob- 
lems.” He displayed a 
reassuring grasp of de- 
tails: when American of- 
ficials cited the dialysis 
machine as an example 
of products being kept 
out of the Japanese market, Nakasone 
surprised those present by knowing all 
about the device and the obstacles to 
its import. 

The meeting ended with an agree- 
ment for further high-level talks to be 
overseen by Secretary of State George 
Shultz and his Japanese counterpart, For- 
eign Minister Shintaro Abe. While these 
steps may not be able to alleviate the 
boeki masatsu, the genial summit may at 
least help reduce domestic political pres- 
sures on both Reagan and Nakasone. @ 
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fifth time, at the sleek Century Plaza Ho- | 








The pale, gaunt electronics engineer 
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Goetz: A victim turned vigilante? 


End of the Line 


A subway shooter surrenders 





isitors to Warner, N.H., often stop by 

Hillside Books, an antique bookstore, 
to sit by the fire and chat with Owner 
Thomas Stotler. A day or two after Christ- 
mas, a mild-mannered traveler dropped 
in. He said he was from New York but 
wanted to get away from the city for the 
holidays. Soon the conversation turned to 
crime in the city. The man told Stotler he 
had been mugged five times and talked at 
length about how little protection New 
Yorkers had from criminals. The book 
dealer asked his guest if he had heard 
about the fugitive “vigilante” who had 
shot four youths he felt were threatening 
him on a New York subway. “How did 
you hear about it?” the visitor asked. “He 
was interested in it,” said Stotler, “but he 
didn’t try to pin me down for details.” Af- 
ter a while, the New Yorker left without 
purchasing a book. “I thought he was a 
nice guy,” Stotler said. “And after hearing 
what he did, I still do.” 

A few days after visiting the book- 
store, Bernhard Hugo Goetz, 37, ended his 
nine-day flight from justice. Since pulling 
out a silver revolver on a subway and 


| tity and whereabouts was deluged instead 





pumping bullets into four teen-agers who 
asked him if he had $5—leaving one of | 
them partly paralyzed—Goetz had driven 
to New Hampshire in a rented car, re- 
turned to New York for one day, then tak- 
en off again in yet another rented car. On 
a crisp, bright afternoon in peaceful Con- 
cord, N.H., Goetz grew tired of fleeing. 


walked into local police headquarters and 
calmly told an officer, “I am the person 
they are seeking in New York.” 

Goetz was a legend before the public 
even knew his name. He was dubbed the 
Subway Shooter, the Death Wish Vigilan- 
te. Like a scene from a Charles Bronson 
movie suddenly splashed into tabloid sur- 
reality, his violent act unleashed a torrent | 
of conflicting emotions among those who 
cast him as either an urban hero ora reck- | 
less vigilante. While there was no evi- 
dence that the young men had actually at- 
tacked Goetz, all had criminal records 
and three were carrying concealed shar- 
pened screwdrivers that could have been 
used as weapons. A police hot line set up to 
collect clues to the fugitive gunman’s iden- 


with calls from admirers. 

The son of immigrants from Germany, 
Goetz was born in New York City but spent 
most of his childhood in small towns up- 
state. A divorcee with no children, Goetz 
began operating hisown company, Electri- 
cal Calibrations Laboratories, out of a 
sparsely furnished apartment on the fringe 
of Greenwich Village in 1976. Neighbors 
describe him as a quiet, humorless man 
whose efforts to rid the community of dere- 
licts, muggers and drug dealers were 
marred by occasional racist outbursts. 

A tragic turning point in Goetz’s life 
came in January 1981. In another Man- 
hattan subway station, three men tried to 
rob Goetz of an estimated $1,000 worth of 
electronics equipment. A policeman ar- 
rived on the scene just after one of the 
assailants injured Goetz, tearing cartilage 
in his rib cage. Two of the thugs fled; 
one of them, Fred Clarke, was appre- 
hended. The ensuing legal case was in 
many ways emblematic of the murky pub- 
lic perceptions of the criminal justice 
system. Clarke was ordered to show up at 
a mediation hearing but failed to appear. 
Goetz assumed he went unpunished. In 
fact, Clarke was later brought to trial and 
served four months in jail after pleading 
guilty to third-degree-assault charges. He 
was arrested and convicted of robbery 
three more times in the past four years, 
and is currently in jail in upstate New 
York. 

Goetz spoke of the mugging when ap- 
plying for a gun permit in 1982. “The inci- 
dent was an education,” he said. “It 
taught me that the city doesn’t care what 
happens to you.” The police denied the 
application on the grounds that he did not 
show sufficient need to carry a firearm for 
protection. That rejection did not stop 
Goetz from getting a gun; he bought one 
legally in Florida. 

Deciding not to fight extradition, 
Goetz was returned to New York City two 
days after his surrender. He was charged 
with attempted murder and criminal pos- 
session of a weapon, and Manhattan 
Criminal Court Judge Leslie Snyder or- 
dered him held in lieu of $50,000 bail. 
When sympathetic New Yorkers flooded 





| him with offers of bail money, Goetz | 


spurned them, saying he would rather 
raise it on his own. a 
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HUJACKINGS 
Seeking Haven in Havana 


When the lanky prisoner aboard a New Year's Eve flight from 
St. Croix to New York City complained of feeling sick, one of his 
three guards escorted him to the lavatory. The prisoner emerged 
brandishing a snub-nosed handgun. He disarmed his guards—two 
of whom had black belts in karate—and ordered the pilot to fly the 
American Airlines DC-10 to Cuba. Thus Ishmail Muslim Ali, 37, 
formerly known as Ishmael La Beet, once again made headlines as 
the Virgin Islands’ most notorious criminal. 

Alisent shock waves through the Virgin Islandsin 1972 when he 
and fouraccomplices mowed down eight people ata golf course in St. 
Croix. Because of the Virgin Islands’ inadequate prisons, he was 
jailed at the federal penitentiary in Lewisburg, Pa. He had returned 
to the Virgin Islands two months ago to settle an old legal matter. 

Ali was not in handcuffs during his return flight; American 
Airlines, among others, does not permit 
such restraints because it considers them 
unsafe in an emergency. Law-enforcement 
Officials believe Ali’s gun was planted in the 
restroom by an accomplice, probably be- 
fore takeoff. Once the plane landed in Ha- 
vana, Cuban officials took away the hijack- 
er. A few hours later, the plane was back on 
its way to New York; there were no inju- 
ries. The U.S. has asked Cuba to return Ali, 
but the Castro government has not extra- 
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Ishmail Muslim Ali 


dited a hijacker since 1980. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
J 
Dueling Governors 


Just who was in charge in Bismarck? North Dakota’s outgo- 
ing Republican Governor Allen Olson said he would stay in the 
chair until the legislature met on Jan. 8, but the impatient in- 
coming Governor, Democrat George Sinner, wanted to pull it 
out from under him. Sinner, asserting that he was Governor as 
of Jan. 1, moved into the empty executive mansion (Olson had 
declined to live there) and sent his rival a terse note asking him 
to vacate his capitol office “immediately.” The law is unclear. 
Olson maintained that North Dakota Governors traditionally 
stay in office until the legislature convenes. The new Attorney 
General, Nicholas Spaeth, issued an opinion supporting Sinner’s 
claim to be No. | on Jan. 1; but Spaeth is a Democrat, and Olson 
chose to differ. 

When Richard Rayl, Sinner’s choice for state budget direc- 
tor, arrived at his office last week, Olson’s man was still there. “I 
was not looking for a confrontation,” Rayl said, “but I need a 
desk. I’m running things out of my briefcase.’ Further compli- 
cating the situation are two vacancies on the state supreme court, 
and both Olson and Sinner wanted to fill them. Late Friday, af- 
ter a week of rival governorships, a makeshift judicial panel 
ruled unanimously for Sinner. An hour after the decision was an- 
nounced, Olson handed over the keys to the Governor’s office. 


INDIANA 
Dueling Congressmen 


The battle was to be decided on Nov. 6, but last week, as the 99th 
Congress convened, it was still going on. On election night, it ap- 
peared that first-term Congressman Frank McCloskey, a Demo- 
crat, had beaten Republican Challenger Richard McIntyre by 72 
votes out of 233,000 cast in Indiana's Eighth District. A re-count was 
ordered. After a retally in one of the district’s 15 counties showed 
McIntyre with an overall 34-vote lead, Indiana’s Republican secre- 
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tary of state Edward Simcox sent for- 
mal certification of his victory to Wash- 
ington. Even though recounts were not 
completed in all the other counties, Mc- 
Intyre, by virtue of his certification, 
went to Washington to prepare for his 
swearing in. The Democrats were out- 
raged. Said McCloskey: “They are try- 
ing to steal the election.” 

The House referred the matter to 
its Administration Committee for 
recommendations. In the meanwhile, 
there will be no Congressman from 
the Eighth District of Indiana. A sup- 
posedly nonpartisan staff performing 
nonpartisan constituency services has 
manned the district's Washington of- 
fice. Both McCloskey and McIntyre are being paid a congressio- 
nal salary at the rate of $75,100 a year. By week’s end, with the re- 
counting still a fortnight from completion and some ballots being 
challenged, McCloskey had a 54-vote lead. 





Mcintyre sits out the oath 


The Pentagon’s Cold Warriors 


In Alaska, the U.S. military seems to be losing its own cold 
war. The Air Force, Army, Navy and Marines are currently 
gearing up for their biennial winter war games called Brim Frost. 
But for the shivering troops it might well be called Grim Frost. 
Fought over a four-week period in interior Alaska, where tem- 
peratures range far below zero, the battle will be waged by troops 
wearing 40 Ibs. of standard-issue wool uniforms designed 35 
years ago for the Korean War. Says a lieutenant getting ready for 
the maneuvers: “It'll keep you warm if you wear enough of it. But 
it’s so damn heavy you can’t move.” 

Lightweight cold-weather gear long familiar to outdoorsmen 
may be light-years away for the armed forces. In 1976, W.L. Gore 
& Associates offered its well-known product Gore-Tex to the 
Pentagon; an Army lab is testing an updated prototype. The new 
outfits, which could weigh halfas much and provide considerably 
more warmth, would cost an estimated $470 apiece; the stan- 
dard-issue winter uniform costs $360. 


CONGRESS 


Musical Chairmanships 


As the 99th Congress last week began 
what will probably be a relentlessly conten- 
tious session, there was a telling transition in 
the House Democratic leadership. William 
Gray, 43, a popular fourth-term Philadel- 
phian, became the most powerful black in 
Congress when his colleagues elected him 
chairman of the Budget Committee. He suc- 
ceeds Oklahoma’s Jim Jones, who is being 
rotated to other committees. A friendly, lib- 
eral Baptist minister, Gray promises to be 
pragmatic when it comes to the budget. Says 
he: “I intend to be a consensus builder.” 

The Democrats voted to remove ailing, 80-year-old Melvin 
Price of Illinois from the chairmanship of the House Armed Ser- 
vices Committee. He was replaced by Wisconsin's Les Aspin. A 
critic of Pentagon profligacy, Aspin nevertheless worked with 
the White House on a compromise to keep the MX missile proj- 
ect alive in Congress. Aspin called his election “a sign that we 
ought to be taking a serious look at defense . . . trying to balance 
the deficit and national security interests.” 








Chairman Gray 
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“She has become more of a 
person in her own right, and no 


longer just Ronald Reagan's wife” 
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Nancy Reagan's clout and causes bring new respect 


t was nearly noon, and Nancy Reagan 

stood in the Red Room with a butler, 

waiting. Over in the Oval Office, her 

husband had just finished the most 
consequential diplomatic meeting of his 
first term, last fall’s téte-&-téte with Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko. Now, 
for a few minutes, she was to do her duty 
as First Lady, to greet and charm the visi- 
tor from Moscow. 

Something to drink? Gromyko took a 
glass of fruit juice, Nancy one of Perrier; 
the chitchat was of liters and pints, met- 
rics vs. the old American way. But then 
Gromyko abruptly turned the small talk 
big. “Does your husband believe in peace 
or war?” he asked. 

“Peace,” she said. 

“You're sure?” Yes, she said, she was 
sure, and the conversation floated back to 
more effervescent subjects. When it came 
time for the two men to go in to lunch, 
however, Gromyko returned to the cen- 
tral issue. “Well, then,” he instructed the 
President's wife, “you whisper peace in 
his ear every night.” 

“I will,” she replied. “I'll also whisper 
it in your ear.” 

Three months later, Nancy Reagan 
describes the heady encounter with preci- 
sion and some satisfaction. She is pleased 
not so much that she got the last word 
with Gromyko but that the exchange took 
place at all. If Gromyko had come in 1981 
instead of 1984, she says, “he probably 
wouldn't have broached it.” Why? “Be- 
cause I was different then.” 

Gromyko may or may not know it, 
but Nancy Reagan has changed. She still 
sometimes wears extraordinarily expen- 
sive Galanos dresses (size 4 or 6) and $950 
beaded silk evening pajamas by Adolfo, 
and she still conveys a certain brittle, 
recherché haughtiness that drives femi- 
nists crazy. But she is no longer the liabil- 
ity for the President that she sometimes 
was during his first two years in office. In 
fact, in the past two years she has proba- 
bly become an outright political plus, 
winning friends and influencing people. 
She remains tightly wound, by her own 
description “a born worrier,” but now 
she has a public and private sure-footed- 
ness that she once seemed unable to 
manage. “I have more self-confidence,” 
she says. A longtime présidential aide 
agrees. “She has become more of a person 
in her own right,” says the aide, “and 





no longer just Ronald Reagan’s wife.” 

The First Lady delivers speeches 
more often and more effectively, and re- 
cently engaged an outside writer to pro- 
vide her with new, improved material. 
She has plunged into unfamiliar territory, 
sitting on Mr. T’s lap at a White House 
Christmas celebration, opening her arms 
to a young addict at a California drug re- 
habilitation clinic and, in Peking last 
spring, responding gracefully when Chi- 
nese Leader Deng Xiaoping suggested to 
her that “next time” she “come alone.” A 
few weeks ago she agreed to spend time 
with drug-addicted inmates at a jail in the 
heartland. But the new gusto goes beyond 
pageantry and photo opportunities. For 
Nancy Reagan has become a forceful fig- 
ure within the Administration, and in re- 
cent months her White House clout has 
become strikingly apparent. 

Of course, wives have pull with hus- 
bands. In the Reagans’ case, her impact 
may be greater because the bond is 
stronger. After 33 years together, they are, 
by all accounts, rapturously fond of each 
other. “She has always had more influ- 
ence than people generally realize,” says 
Michael Deaver, the departing White 
House deputy chief of staff and long her 
principal ally in the Administration. 
Even when she does not make her posi- 
tion known on an issue, Administration 
Officials have learned to anticipate her po- 
tential support or opposition and proceed | 
accordingly. “The threat of her influ- 
ence,”’ says one White House aide, “is as 
important as her real influence.” 

Just what is a First Lady supposed to 
do? In the late 20th century the very 
phrase has an anachronistic scent, musty | 
and perfumed like Great Grandmother's 
sachet. Yet Presidents’ wives still face | 
criticism for fiddling with the affairs of 
state, for doing anything much more than 
looking well groomed and making bland 
statements on behalf of unexceptionable 
philanthropies. The day-to-day duties of 
the job are no snap. Nancy Reagan plans 
and presides over some 20 big White 
House dinners each year, and makes an 
official appearance just about every day of 
the week. 

The other requirements of the role are 
trickier, more fluid, shifting with the 
times. The First Lady has no constitution- 
al or statutory duties at all, but she is al- 
most constantly on display, and held to 
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Tactician: returning to the 
White House with her close 
confederate Deaver 


the ephemeral ideals of the moment. 
Since Eleanor Roosevelt, Presidents’ 
wives have been expected to show some 
interest in good works, and recent First 
Ladies have taken that to mean an active 
concern for the sick or the helpless. Nan- 
cy Reagan has devoted her energies to the 
Foster Grandparents Program, a volun- 
teer child-care organization, and, even 
more emphatically, to a crusade against 
drug abuse among the young. 

Her work on behalf of these causes 
| helped salvage her public image after an 
| awful stretch at the start of Reagan’s pres- 
idency. “The first year was a terrible 
year,” she says. “That year is almost 
wiped out for me. There were all of those 
personal things that happened.” First and 
foremost was the attempt to kill the Presi- 
dent. “The little episode that happened to 
me on March 30th,” says Reagan, “she 
didn’t get over it as quickly as I did.” 
Then, in 1982, her beloved stepfather 
died, devastating her. That winter she had 
a cancer removed from her lip 

Unlike her husband, who received 
awestruck coverage of his run of early leg- 
islative successes, the First Lady was 
granted no press honeymoon. “From the 
beginning,” she says now, “I was certainly 
| aware that everybody was not just cuckoo 

about me.” She was caricatured as the 
high-handed queen of a new Gilded Age, 
making a fuss over fops and froufrous just 


as a painful national recession was setting | 
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Hostess: toasting Chinese 
Foreign Minister Wu Xueqian at 
a state dinner in Washington 


in. Muffie Brandon, her social secretary, 
was joking when she spoke of a “table- 
cloth crisis” at the White House, but the 
new concern for elegance was real. The 
First Lady had some of the Reagans’ rich 
friends, among others, pony up $800,000 
to redecorate the private rooms at 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue, then got $209,000 
worth of china donated, and let opulent 
Architectural Digest have exclusive photo 
rights to the spruced-up interiors. She 
maintained arrangements with her favor- 
ite couturiers to give her gowns to wear, 
which were then given to two Manhattan 
fashion-design schools. She had—and still 
has—three hairdressers buzzing in and 
out. (Nancy Reagan is a “warm honey- 
blond with highlights,” says Monsieur 
Marc, her New York stylist, who provides 


| some of the highlights.) In all, Washing- 


ton was overtaken by an extravagant new 


Tory chic. 
& former aide. “She has great 
instincts—and great blind 
spots. Sometimes she gets glamour, class 
and notoriety all mixed up.” Frank Sina- 
tra, whom she calls “Francis Albert,” be- 
came an almost monthly White House 
visitor. When her aides suggested she in- 
vite Opera Star Frederica von Stade to 
perform at a state dinner in 1982, the un- 


he has innate taste, no ques- 
tion about that,” says a 


sure First Lady ordered them first to | 





“check it out with Frank.” Nancy also 
saw quite a lot of her rich bachelor friend 
Jerry Zipkin, a full-time Manhattan par- 
tygoer whom she has called “a modern- 
day Oscar Wilde.” Says one of her former 
aides; “There is a little element here 
of Louis XIV’s French court and /es 
précieuses —the affected ladies. She had a 
certain liking for witty, amusing, well- 
dressed men who were willing to walk 
three paces behind and carry the purse.” 
Women's Wear Daily and gossip col- 
umnists were thrilled by the self-con- 
sciously lavish example she set. Demo- 
cratic Socialite Oatsie Charles, an arbiter 
of Washington taste, was pleased too. 
“The White House sets the tone for every- 
thing that goes on here,” says Charles. “It 
was nice to know that she cared.” But 
many newspaper editorialists and a large 
portion of the citizenry thought the ex- 
travagance unseemly. “She was one of the 
best single targets for the opposition’s at- 
tacks about ‘fairness’ and special inter- 
ests,” says a White House strategist. Thin- 
skinned Nancy Reagan was wounded by 
the criticism, especially since the White 
House really was badly in need of repairs 
“That absolutely uncalled-for attack by 
some in the media with regard to the re- 
furbishing and painting a few walls in the 
White House,” says the President, “that 
was very upsetting to her.” The First 
Lady was hurt when she had feelers sent 
out about getting an honorary degree 
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Manager: conducting a regular 
meeting of her top aides in 
the East Wing 





from her alma mater, Smith College, and 
Smith refused. As a reaction to the gener- 
al antipathy in 1981 and 1982, she says 
now, “I tended to retreat and hold back.” 
She went from a petite 114 Ibs. toa rather 
gaunt 104. 

She has not gained back the weight, 
but more than a year ago she snapped out 
of her malaise. Perhaps she realized that 
the whole country had never been against 


Housekeeping readers found that Nancy 
Reagan was the second most admired 
woman. Even more important to the re- 
turn of her equanimity, the high-pitched 
criticism quieted: the recession was end- 
ing and her posh style no longer seemed 
so callous. But the First Lady also 
changed tack, remodeling her public per- 
sona. The Reagans still see Sinatra and 
invite the likes of Dynasty Star Joan Col- 
lins to state dinners, but Zipkin and his 
dandyish ilk have been much less in evi- 
dence. The President's wife has devoted 
more time and effort to earnest, conven- 
tionally First Lady-like endeavors. 
Nancy Reagan has quite deliberately 
altered the way she looks at Ronald Rea- 
gan in public. Her worshipful staring dur- 
ing his speeches had for years been re- 
garded as prima-facie evidence of a 
Goody Two-Shoes phoniness. She claims 
that it was not a theatrical device, just her 
natural way of watching anyone speak. 
But the gaze is gone. “I am trying not to 
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Helpmate: getting the President's 
ear as they await the arrival of 
Pakistani President Zia 
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| do it as much as I have done it in the 








past,” she explains, “only because there 


| was so much talk about it and it was kind 


of ridiculed.” Campaigning last year 
seemed to convince her that she can ven- 
ture out alone without making costly faux 
pas. She has learned to resist her tendency 
to hunker down and hide. These days, she 


| says jauntily, “Ronnie always complains 


that when I go places and come back I 
never tell him anything—that he has to 
hear it from other people.” 

Rawhide and Rainbow, as the Secret 
Service code book calls them, are unapol- 
ogetic lovers, affectionate in the extreme, 
at times almost treacly. They call each 
other by diminutives: he’s “Ronnie” and 
often she’s “Mommy.” At their California 
ranch, they paddle together in a canoe 
named 7ruLuy that was a 25th-anniver- 
sary present from “Ronnie.” Every July 
on Nancy’s birthday, Reagan calls David 
Jones’ Hollywood flower shop and has a 
bouquet sent to Edith Davis, his mother- 
in-law. Says the florist: “He thanks her for 
giving him Nancy.” Last Election Day, 
when the First Lady was still wobbly from 
a bad bump on the head received two days 
earlier, the President fretted so much that 
he ignored early exit-poll results and 
wanted to cancel three important press 
interviews he had scheduled. At Camp 
David, the two former movie stars cozy up 
on a sofa in the dark, holding hands and 


sharing a bowl of popcorn as they watch | 





good, wholesome films—lately, Local 
Hero and Phar Lap. Says one aide who 
has attended the Camp David cinema: 
“It’s like looking at a pair of high school 
kids.” 

Reagan's boyish enthusiasm is part of 
his public appeal, and that gee-whiz atti- 
tude begins at home. As the President told | 
TIME in an interview, “When something 
unusual happens, or something important 
in my life, or something that I hear about, 
the first thing in my mind is, ‘Wait till I 
tell Nancy!’ It’s that way between us.” 
Even political decisions are cast in ro- 
mantic terms. Of the period a year ago, 
when Reagan wanted her to go along with 
his desire to seek re-election, she says, “I 
guess he was wooing me.” 





ven before she decided that she 

could handle four more years, the 

First Lady had been exercising 

her formidable influence in the 
White House. Her clout is only rarely ap- 
plied to substance or ideology in a direct 
way. Rather, her agenda is highly person- 
alized. Nancy Reagan is single-minded in 
her intention “to protect Ronnie,” and to 
that end she is a hard-eyed judge of the of- 
ficials serving him. “Her first concern is 
the people around the President,” says 
one of those people, Reagan Strategist 
Stuart Spencer, “because she knows that 
they are the ones who will make things | 
happen.” Again and again, she has used | 
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Olds Delta 88. 


“This is the family car that didn't 
forget the family.” 


“Most so-called family cars are too cramped for a 
big family like ours. 

“Not our Delta 88. It carries six, so even our three sons 
can stretch out. And they’re each over six feet tall. 

“The trunk is huge! You can stow a big family’s luggage 
in there. Perfect for a trip. 

-.. “Plenty of luxury too—like full-foam seats. And elegant 

Dick Vah Patten ¢ / styling that makes a family feel proud. 
“One final thing—Olds engineering. You can’t see it, but you sure can 
feel it! That’s why I first started driving an Oldsmobile back in 1947” 






Let's get it together... buckle up. 
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her leverage to effect important personnel 
changes right up to the Cabinet level. 
There is now a rather effective upstairs- 
downstairs alliance between her and the 
leading West Wing moderates, Deaver 
and Chief of Staff James Baker. “I've al- 


ways been comfortable talking with Mike | 


(Deaver],” she explains. “He’s my oldest 
friend, and I’m sure that he knows that 
whatever I say, I say it with all good in- 
tentions, trying to be helpful. So there’s 
not really a conspiracy on their part, plus 
me, to get messages to 





happened, when Clark volunteered to go. 

One disgruntled former Administra- 
tion official called the trio of Nancy Rea- 
gan, Deaver and Baker “Mama and the 
Gold Dust Twins.” But the First Lady 
does not always get her way. When Clark 
became Interior Secretary, she wanted 
Baker to replace Clark as National Secu- 
rity Adviser, with Deaver becoming 
White House chief of staff. The plan foun- 
dered, however, when it was opposed by 
Administration conservatives, particular- 





bale r 
Ronnie. 


Suggestions that Nancy 
is grabbing for power, deter- 
mining policy like a mod- 
ern-day Edith Wilson, make 
the President peevish. Says 
he: “A part of the false im- 
age-making has been to sug- 
gest that she is some domi- 
nant force behind the 
scenes.” She is uncomfort- 
able discussing the nature 
and extent of her influence. 
“T read that I make deci- 
sions and I’m the power be- 
hind the throne, and that I 
get people fired,” she says. “I 
don’t get people fired.” 

Not singlehanded, per- 
haps. But she has had a role 
in most of the Administra- 
tion’s important shake-ups. 
Back in early 1980, she was 
deeply involved in the de- 
parture of Campaign Man- 
ager John Sears and two of 
his assistants; she first tried 
to mediate the potentially 
embarrassing dispute be- 
tween Reagan and the men, 
then made sure the aides’ 
dismissal did not come be- 
fore the crucial New Hamp- 
shire primary. Later that 
year, when it was time to 
choose the White House 
chief of staff, she, Deaver 
and Spencer successfully 
backed James Baker, then a 
newcomer to the Reagan 
ranks, over Edwin Meese, 
a Reaganite of 13 years’ 
standing. After National Se- | 
curity Adviser Richard Al- 
len became embroiled in a controversy in- 
volving $1,000 that a Japanese magazine 
had intended to give the First Lady in 
exchange for an interview, she joined 
the Deaver-led effort to purge him from 
the Administration. Alexander Haig be- 
lieves that his ouster from Foggy Bottom 
came in large measure because Baker 
and Deaver persuaded her he should be 
replaced as Secretary of State and 
she in turn persuaded the President. In 
1982, after William Clark had taken over 
for Allen, Clark got on her bad side. She 
favored his transfer from the White 
House to the Interior Department—a 








push that proved unnecessary, as it 








Crusader: greeting a resident at a California 
halfway house for addicts, and coddling a 
hospitalized tot in Mississippi 








ly Meese and CIA Director William Casey, 
who mistrust the highly flexible pragma- 
tism of Baker and Deaver. 

Around the time of the 1982 congres- 
sional elections, Nancy told the President 
he needed to clear away the deadwood in 
his Administration, but he disagreed. Last 
fall she once again recommended a purge. 
“After this election,” she admits, “I said 
the same thing—it was the obvious time 
to make changes. I was talking generally, 
not just the White House staff.” Her hypo- 
thetical list might have included Casey, 
Labor Secretary Raymond Donovan and 
Health and Human Services Secretary 
Margaret Heckler, but Reagan, as in 











1982, declined to go along. “You know 
him,” his wife says. “It’s very difficult for 
him to do such a thing.” She calls the 
President “a soft touch,” and believes he 
is excessively indulgent concerning per- 
sonnel problems. Said she in 1982: “I 
think it’s the eternal optimist in him, his 
attitude that if you let something go, it will 
eventually work itself out. Well, that isn’t 
always so.” Her son and favored child 
confirms that she is a natural, unsenti- 
mental manager. Her political instincts, 
says young Ron Reagan, 
“are better than my father’s 
in a narrow sense. He has 
great instincts on a whole- 
country kind of level, the big 
picture. She’s got great in- 
stincts when it comes to in- 
dividuals and small groups. 
| That’s why she’s involved in 
the inner workings of the 
staff at the White House.” 

The First Lady’s inter- 
ventions are not limited to 
the President’s Cabinet and 
| staff. She has had White 
| House schedulers cut back 
on her husband's travel. Last 
summer, when campaign of- 
ficials were sounding over- 
confident of winning the 
election, she made her dis- 
pleasure clear to Baker, who 
in turn warned the prema- 
ture celebrators, “This is 
causing me serious problems 
in the East Wing.” During 
the fall campaign she decid- 
ed that the White House 
speechwriters were cranking 
out too many different ver- 
sions, and that Reagan was 
being overtaxed and con- 
fused as a result. She told 
Deaver that the President 
should resume his practice 
of delivering variations on a 
single speech. “Ronnie was 
complaining about all these 
speeches that were coming 
up. I said to Mike, ‘Why 
don’t we go back to what he 
did before? What was wrong 
with that?’”” When Reagan 
badly muffed his first debate 
with Walter Mondale, the 
First Lady blamed his White House han- 
dlers for cramming him with too many 
facts. She raised hell. “I thought they went 
about it all wrong,” she says now. “All I 
knew was what I was hearing from Ron- 
nie when he came home after the sessions. 
And the way he was studying and the pa- 
pers that would come up—my Lord! That 
was not the way to do it.” 

She has, in some instances, involved 
herself in the substance of national policy. 
Clark’s allegiance to Pentagon hard-lin- 
ers, for example, contributed to his fall 
from her favor, since she has been espe- 
cially sensitive to suggestions that the 
President is a saber-rattling militarist. Be- 
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fore Reagan moderated his anti-Soviet 
rhetoric last year, she encouraged him to 
show his peaceful intentions. “I would 
say, you know, ‘This is unfair. It’s not 
right. You are not trigger-happy.’ ” 
Seldom is her collaboration as bald- 
faced as it was al an impromptu press 
conference last August in California: 
when the President hesitated after a ques- 
tion about arms control, she whispered an 
all-purpose answer (“We're doing every- 
thing we can’) within earshot 





She has two dozen phone conversa- of luncheons, teas, receptions. Such occa- 


tions a day, usually at least one each with 
Deaver and Press Secretary Sheila Tate. 
She must oversee White House Chef Hen- 
ry Haller and his helpers, as well as her 
personal staff of 24. Among those two 
dozen are six top aides, who generally 
meet with her every week as a group: 
Chief of Staff James Rosebush, Tate, So- 
cial Secretary Gah! Hodges, Personal As- 
sistant Elaine Crispen, Projects Director 


sions require a deep well of small talk and 
unwavering poise. Last month, at a din- 
ner in honor of Venezuelan President 
Jaime Lusinchi (chicken breast Sande- 
man, poached salmon, radicchio salad 
and glazed pear), Nancy Reagan sat duti- 
fully on the visitor’s left—and when Lu- 
sinchi’s bow tie slid askew, she smiled, 
reached over, and refastened the clip-on 
without skipping a beat. 

The First Lady and her 





of reporters, which the Presi- 
dent then repeated as his own. 
(Both Reagans claim that she 
was just talking to herself, not 
intending to cue him at all.) In 
her serious intramural forays 
at the White House, she is 
fairly subtle, talking up ideas 
from Baker and Deaver to her 
husband, as well as transmit- 
ting intelligence about the 
President back to the West 
Wing. For example, she ex- 
plains, “I pick up on some- 
thing that he’s unhappy with 
... He may make some com- 
ments that I think would be 
helpful for Mike [Deaver] to 
know, and might facilitate a 
situation, and I might call 
Mike and tell him.” She calls 
Baker less often. Spencer, who 
comes to Washington regular- 
ly, is her third confidant; a 
week before Christmas they 
had a serious luncheon talk. 
Nancy Reagan’s nudges 
have, if anything, served to 
move the President from the 
far right toward the political 
center. Within the Adminis- 
tration, she has consistently 
allied herself with the moder- 
ates against the conservative 
ideologues. It is not that she is 
a crypto-liberal. Rather, like 
Deaver and Baker, she has in- 
stincts attuned more to public 
relations than to undiluted 
principle. More than anything 
else, she wants the public to 
continue adoring her hus- 
band. Maintaining consensus 
has inevitably meant a tem- 
pering of the original Reagan- 














Mother: campaigning with young Ron in 
1980 and chatting with Stepdaughter 
Maureen in the White House 


p.r.-conscious operatives have 
tried to down-play galas in fa- 
vor of uplifting public forays. 
Lately the coverage has tilted 
more toward the latter. Last 
Christmastime, the Presi- 
dent’s wife spent three hours 
at Washington’s Children’s 
Hospital doling out toys. The 
visit provided a particularly 
emblematic First Lady image: 
Nancy Reagan in her red- 
and-black pumps, black knit 
Adolfo jacket and plaid 
Adolfo skirt, kneeling on a li- 
noleum ward floor to coddle 
an infant. Impeccably turned 
out, uncomplainingly doing 
her social duty. 

As the Governor's wife 
more than a decade ago in 
California, she began promot- 
ing the Foster Grandparents 
Program, in which older vol- 
unteers befriend orphaned or 
handicapped children. She 
has continued some work on 
behalf of the organization as 
First Lady. Yet for the past 
two years, that cause has been 
eclipsed by a more aggressive, 
hard-edged campaign intend- 
ed to discourage drug use 
among young people. Her ad- 
visers encouraged the shift 
in emphasis: speaking out | 
against marijuana and narcot- 
ics use in the schools, they felt, 
would have greater urgency 
and political appeal. The seri- 
ous-minded displays of the 
First Lady’s social conscious- 
ness have been shaped mainly 
by Rosebush and Wrobleski 
as part of an overall effort to 
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ite agenda: the New Right's 

fractious social issues have been down- 
played at the White House, and nuclear- 
arms control is, belatedly, being pursued. 
“She’s as good an instinctive politician as 
her husband,” says Spencer, who has 
known them both since 1965. “She’s more 
tactical, he’s more strategic.” 

In private she may be astute Nancy 
Reagan, refining tactics and wheedling 
the President’s men, but outside she is 
obliged always to play the First Lady, a 
serene and smiling public presence. The 
role may be a grand one, but it can get to 
be a grind. “Well, it is a job,” she says, 

“which I didn’t realize.” 
| ares es Se vee 











Ann Wrobleski and Marty Coyne, direc- 
tor of her advance team. 

The spangly, fairy-tale part of the 
First Lady’s role may reach its apotheosis 
in the State Dining Room. Yet even state 
dinners are, to Nancy Reagan, an ag- 
glomeration of hundreds of prosaic check- 
list items. She approves and tastes before- 
hand virtually every item on every menu. 
During the first term, she spent roughly 
450 hours planning 30-odd state dinners. 
She presided at nearly as many other offi- 
cial dinners, as well as an additional 250 
official White House functions, the pic- 
ture-perfect but surely enervating flurry 





make her appear more caring, 

less frivolous. The timing and destinations 
of her antidrug excursions last year were 
coordinated with Reagan-Bush campaign 
Officials to satisfy their particular political 
needs. But the image molders learned 
they were dealing with a social problem 
that actually mattered to Nancy Reagan. 
The First Lady has taken to the anti- 
drug campaign with energy and evident 
feeling. The crusade made serious de- 
mands on her time last year: 110 appear- 
ances. “The kids relate to me and I to 
them,” she says. One measure of her bur- 
geoning self-confidence was a new willing- 
ness to deliver public addresses; last year 
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she gave 14 antidrug speeches, double the 
number of the year before. The First Lady 
played herself on an episode of the situa- 
tion comedy Diffrent Strokes, was co-host 
of the two-hour talk show Good Morning 
America and narrated an antidrug docu- 
mentary for PBS, The Chemical People. She 
is about to announce an unusual high-pro- 
file variation on the theme, inviting the 
spouses of two dozen heads of state to the 
US. for a three-day antidrug forum in 
Washington and Atlanta. 


s a boss, the First Lady is a stern 

taskmaster. Behind her back, 

some underlings mockingly call 

her Nana. When traveling, she 
has members of the entourage paged at 
restaurants to ask trivial questions, and 
phones them at home with petty requests. 
Even Deaver is cowed by the First Lady: 
last year, having incompletely quit smok- 
ing, he felt obliged to hide his cigarettes 
from her. A West Wing official who gets 
along well with her admits that she is 
sometimes charmless with her subordi- 
nates. “She is a demanding person in that 
she knows what she wants, she wants the 
best and she wants it right now,” says the 
presidential aide. “If there’s a fault in 
there, it’s that she doesn’t take the time to 
coax things out of people. She demands.” 
“She does get obsessive about detail,” says 
Son Ron. “That is part of her personality. 
It’s like her worrying.” Naturally, she is 
most obsessive and fretful about the Presi- 
dent. “She is fiercely loyal to my father,” 
says their son. “I think it has a lot to do 
with the fact that she comes from a some- 
what broken home.” 

The home was broken, not just some- 
what. Anne Frances Robbins, soon nick- 
named Nancy, was born in 1921 in 
Manhattan. Her parents, Car Salesman 
Kenneth Robbins and Actress Edith 
(“Lucky”) Luckett, split up the same year. 
Edith felt she had to go on the road to 
earn a living, so the toddler was deposited 
just outside Washington, in Bethesda, 
Mad., to live with her Aunt Virginia’s fam- 
ily. In 1929, Edith was married for the 
second time, toa Chicagoan named Loyal 
Davis, and reclaimed her seven-year-old 
child. 

For Nancy Davis, suddenly the step- 
daughter of a socially esteemed Lake 
Shore Drive surgeon, the Depression was 
a happy time of summer camp and nice 
clothes. She played field hockey and went 
on vacations with doting family friends; 
Actor Walter Huston was the most mem- 
orable. Nancy loved Davis, and wanted to 
be adopted legally. In the mid-1930s, dur- 
ing a family trip to New York, the teen- 
age Nancy tracked down Kenneth Rob- 
bins and had him sign away his parental 
rights. “He was my father, but I somehow 
never could think of him that way,” she 
wrote in Nancy, her 1980 autobiography. 
Says President Reagan: “She is very pro- 
tective, with an intense family loyalty that 
grew out of her own rearing in the doctor’s 
family.” 

The 17-year-old Nancy Davis sounds 
quite like the 63-year-old Nancy Reagan. 
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A Talk with Nancy Reagan 
“Tt doesn't mean you change as a person. It means you have grown” 


TIME White House Correspondent Laurence I. Barrett has conducted more 
than two dozen talks of varying length with Nancy Reagan since he began covering 
her husband's presidential campaign in January 1980. The setting for the past two 
conversations was familiar: the White House family quarters, where the First Lady 
lounged on a large sofa imported from the Reagans’ former home in Pacific Pali- 
sades. But the interviewee had changed markedly from earlier talks: she was more 
confident, more willing to express her own ideas. Highlights: 


Q. What have you learned about yourself since becoming First Lady? 

A. When you are put into a brand-new situation, it takes a while to get accus- 
tomed, to know what is expected of you, and as you know, the first year was a 
terrible year. That year is almost wiped out for me. Now I have more self-confi- 
dence. It doesn’t mean you change as a person. It means you have grown. 


Q. In what ways have you grown? 

A. Once I got past the first year and was able to get out on the drug situation . . . 
the first couple of trips, I didn’t know if I was going to be any help or not. It be- 
came obvious that I was doing some good and that the kids relate to me and I to 
them. It was wonderful. And then the traveling and meeting people. 


Q. What are your thoughts on what it takes to be a successful First Lady? 

A. 1 am not Rosalynn Carter. Iam not Pat Nixon or Jackie Kennedy. Everybody 
does it differently. I discovered I would find it difficult to just sit here and not do 
anything except entertain. For me, having a goal is very important. . . I think you 
have to let a lot of things roll off your back; I was not able to do that in Sacramento 
or here at the beginning. But if you get a sureness about yourself and what you can 
do, you just go ahead and do it. 


Q. Are you going to expand the antidrug program? 

A. When I talk to the wives who come here for the state dinners, they always ask 
me about the drug program. They are interested in doing something in their coun- 
tries. Wouldn't it be wonderful if you could give all those wives the advantage of 
what we have learned? I would like to expand the program out of this country. 


Q. Do you and the President ever sit down and hash out an issue? 

A. Sometimes. Not on foreign policy or something like that. But if we saw something 
on the news that was unfair, I would say why can’t we do something to show that? I 
have said that there should be more press conferences. I think there may be more. 


Q. Is there any footnote you can add to your husband's decision to run again? 

A. I don’t think it’s any secret I dragged my heels a little bit. It was a series of 
conversations with Ronnie that would come up at strange times. He was trying to 
explain to me why he felt so strongly that he should run for a second term. I had 
reservations, and he knew what they were. But I never said, “No, I really don’t 
want you to do it.” And the more he talked . . . there comes a time when you put 
aside other considerations. 


Q. | am told that you showed more emotion over the way the first debate [with Walter 
Mondale] went than on any other occasion. What was your reaction? 

A. I was upset because I know my husband, I know what he knows and how he 
works best. Intellectually, people tend to underestimate him. After the debate I 
talked to Mike [Deaver, deputy White House chief of staff]. He’s my oldest 
friend, and I’m sure that he knows that whatever I say, I say it with all good in- 
tentions. I just said I thought what they did in the preparation was all wrong, and 
let’s not have it happen again. 


Q. There is an observation that the President finds it very helpful to use you as a means 
of smuggling messages out to his inner circle. 

A. No, that’s not true. We may get into a conversation, and he may make some 
comments that I think would be helpful for Mike to know, and I might call Mike 
and tell him. 


Q. But that’s in line with what I was talking about. 

A. Yes, but not in terms of I would take it to Mike. It wouldn’t be Ronnie using 
me to get a message to them [the inner circle]. It would be Ronnie talking to 
me—and after he reads this article he'll never talk to me again. 


—________, 














INTRODUCING THE 
FIRST SAAB IN HISTORY THAT 
NEEDS NO EXPLANATION. 


The new Saab 900 Turbo 16-valve with Special Performance Group is the first Saab whose intended purpose is as easily grasped from the outside as from behind the wheel 
It features special aerodynamic fairings, front and rear stabilizer bars, specially tuned shock absorbers, high-speed V-rated radials, the new 16-valve intercooled Turbo engine, 
leather seating, electric sunroof and fog lights. Supplies will be limited. So if you're interested, you should act soon. And be in the enviable position of not having to explain why 
you bought one, rather than the unfortunate position of having to explain why you didn't. 
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The most intelligent car ever built. 




















In her debutante year, according to the 
high school yearbook, “Nancy’s social 
perfection is a constant source of amaze- 
ment. She is invariably becomingly and 
suitably dressed.” At Smith she majored 
in drama and dated a lot. Her best beau, a 
Princeton boy, was struck and killed by a 
New York—bound train a week after the 
US. entered World War II. 

Unlike most members of the class of 
*43, Nancy Davis did not plunge from col- 
lege straight into marriage. Indeed, she 
was Out in the world from 1943 to 1952, 
first as a Marshall Field’s shopgirl in Chi- 
cago, then as a bit-part Broadway actress, 
then as a successful Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer contract player. Still, even as she 
pursued a Hollywood career, she wanted 
everyone to understand that her hopes 
and dreams were safely conventional. Her 
“childhood ambition,” she 
wrote on her MGM bio- 
graphical questionnaire at 
27, was “to be an actress.” 

But her “greatest ambition” 
was “to have a successful, 
happy marriage.” She listed 
some of her phobias: “super- 
ficiality, vulgarity especially 
in women, untidiness of 
mind and person, and ci- 
gars.” Before she married 
Ronald Reagan in 1952, she 
made eight movies, one of 
the best of them Night into 
Morning, starring Ray Mil- 
land. Says Milland of his co- 
star: “She was a damned 

As soon as she became a 
wife, she says in her autobi- 
ography, she would have 
been happy to give up her 
career. In fact, she contin- 
ued to act. Married in March 
of 1952, a mother that Octo- 
ber, she was back on a Hol- 
lywood sound stage filming Donovan's 
Brain before little Patti was two. She 
made four movies as a married woman, 
including Hellcats of the Navy, in which 
she co-starred with her husband. When 
Ron, the second child, was born in 1958, 
she was almost 37 and no longer acting in 
feature films. But two years later the Rea- 
gans performed together again in a very 
curious TV production called A Turkey 
for the President: they played the poultry- 
farming Caldwells, an American Indian 
couple in Southern California whose son 
is chosen to send his pet bird to the White 
House for Thanksgiving dinner. 

As she edged away from show busi- 
ness, she joined the Colleagues, a group of 
several dozen socially active Los Angeles 
women who lunched together and put on 
charity fund raisers. She forged important 
friendships with Betsy Bloomingdale, 
Marion Jergensen and Mary Jane Wick, 
who are among Nancy’s best friends to- 
day. A few years later, at 45, she went to 
Sacramento as the Governor's wife. 

Nancy Reagan, decorous and high- 


strung, fought the same battles with her 
two children that every parent was apt to 
fight during the late 1960s and 1970s. Pat- 
ti, now 32, and Ron, now 26, grew up in 
California. Both flirted with countercul- 
turalism, she carrying on with a member 
of the Eagles rock group, he growing his 
hair long and dropping out of Yale to 
dance professionally. Nancy Reagan was 
thrown for a loop by it all, but she made 
peace. Her relationships with her hus- 
band’s two children from his earlier mar- 
riage to Actress Jane Wyman have 
seemed more fundamentally troubled. 
The crosscurrents can be fierce. “Yeah,” 
says young Ron, “our family is somewhat 
unusual. We are people with very differ- 
ent personalities. I imagine that is why 
sometimes there is some friction.” 

Ill will between Nancy Reagan and 


Stepdaughter Maureen extended well into 
the first term. In 1981, when Maureen an- 
nounced her candidacy for the G.O.P. 
Senate nomination in California, her step- 
mother and father offered no help. (Mau- 
reen finished fifth in the primary with 5% 
of the vote.) Since then, animus between 
the two women has subsided. Maureen, 
44, now calls Nancy Reagan Mom or 
Marna. The First Lady recently gave her 
a small doll dressed as a cheerleader, to 
thank her for her work on the Reagan 
campaign last fall. 


- 


ichael Reagan, 39, the Presi- 
dent’s adopted son from his 
first marriage, has had recent 
and serious problems with his 
father and stepmother. He complained 
that Reagan had never seen Michael’s 
daughter Ashley, who is almost two. 
Then, just before Thanksgiving, the First 
Lady told a reporter that the President 
and Michael did not get along. “There is 
an estrangement and has been for three 
years,” she told the interviewer. Michael 


counterpunched in the press on Thanks- 
giving Day. Said he defensively: “I think 
it’s not an estrangement as much as a jeal- 
ousy Nancy might have toward me and 
my family—you know, being the son of 
another marriage.” One of the President’s 
advisers thinks the brouhaha has singu- 
larly troubled his boss. “For the first 
time,” says the aide, “Ronald Reagan is 
really finding out what’s on the heart and 
mind of one of his kids.” Finally, ten days 
ago, a holiday truce was called. Michael 
Reagan, his wife and two children spent 
three hours visiting his father and step- 
mother at their Los Angeles hotel suite. 
“All is resolved,” the First Lady declared 
in a communiqué. “Everybody loves each 
other.” 

While women can identify with Nan- 
cy Reagan’s problems as a mother, they 
do not necessarily see eye to 
eye with her as a woman. 
The disapproval is almost 
ironic. The country expects 
its First Lady to represent 
some approximate ideal of 
American womanhood, and 
that perfectly modern super- 
woman is, in the 1980s, pow- 
erful but feminine, romanti- 
cally alive and socially 
engaged. So what’s wrong 
with Nancy Reagan? Her 
ancien régime air and the co- 
vert style of her power rile 
the critics. “She has not ad- 
vanced the cause of women 
at all,” complains Feminist 
Author Betty Friedan, who 
was one year ahead of Nan- 
cy Davis at Smith. “She is 
like Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek, doing it the old way, 
through the man.” The de- 
tractors would be no happier 
if she sat quietly and played 
cards like Mamie Eisenhow- 
er—or even if by some magic she were 
President. The distaste for her is deeper, 
more visceral: she seems to epitomize the 
very model of womanhood—dressed to 
the nines, well-behaved, wifely—that 
feminists have specifically rejected for 
themselves. “Her personality and values 
don’t necessarily fit in with what a lot of 
people consider to be those of the contem- 
porary woman,” says young Ron. “When 
she first got to Washington, people did not 
like the idea of a woman who said, ‘My 
life began with Ronnie.’ That’s not a real 
popular notion these days, but she feels it. 
This is a woman who was born in 1921.” 

Moreover, Nancy Reagan, like many 
ambitious women caught between femi- 
nine upbringing and the feminist times, 
seems ambivalent about her role. “I’m 
not really given to sitting down and 
analyzing myself,’ she says. Yet for 
nine years in the 1940s and 1950s, she 
was an unmarried woman, pursuing a ca- 
reer at a time when other young women 
of her class became housewives, no 
questions asked. Today she seems almost 
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embarrassed by that flagrant indepen- 
dence. As First Lady, she resists any 
suggestions that her job is that of an 
executive. She will grudgingly admit 
that she is a hard-charging boss, but 
her preferred adjective is strong, not 







Being First Lady has not exactly 
raised her consciousness. Yet she says she 
feels more like her own person, not 
a presidential appurtenance, when she 
travels abroad with Reagan. And Nancy 
Reagan is clearly more assertive in 1985 
than she was in 1981. Recently she has 
even disagreed with her husband, albeit 
marginally, on a matter of policy: the 
President is opposed to abortion except 
when the mother’s life is threatened, 
but the First Lady has said that she 
has an open mind about abortion in cases 
of pregnancy caused by rape. Lately she 
has begun to discuss her role in White 
House policymaking more openly. Before 
William Clark announced last week that 
he was leaving the Government, she told 
her West Wing confederates that she did 
not want him to return to the White 
House. 

Of greater concern is the departure of 
Deaver, who wanted to go back to public 
relations work a year ago but stayed on at 
the First Lady’s behest. “I’m sad to see 
him go because we're close, old, dear 
friends,” she said Friday. “I'll miss him 
but at least I think he'll be near by.” 
Deaver will probably take a job in Wash- 
ington. He will be out of the White House 
by spring, though, and unavailable for 
daily discussions of the First Lady’s sug- 
gestions and worries. How will she cope 
with a Deaverless second term? “I'll think 
about that tomorrow,” she says, quoting 
Scarlett O'Hara. 

Nancy Reagan might begin to re- 
pair that gap in her West Wing influence 
by moving closer to the other pragmatists. 
She and Baker are like-minded, if not 
yet especially friendly. On the other 
hand, Nancy Reagan has probably be- 
come confident and practiced enough in 
the ways of Administration powerbroker- 
ing to go it on her own. With Deaver and 
Reagan’s old pal Meese both gone, she 
will become the only true intimate of the 
President in the White House. The First 
Lady’s word should carry all the more 
weight. 

Nancy Reagan is as determined as 
ever to protect Ronnie, whatever that 
takes. These days, on balance, she seems 
to be protecting him more and complicat- 
ing his political life less. She may not be 
introspective, but she has figured out what 
kind of First Lady she wants to be. She is 
no longer so likely to flaunt the perquisites 
of wealth and power. Her politicking has 
lost its uncomfortable edge. She seems 
readier to concede that, yes, she is a 
strong-willed adviser as well as a fashion- 
able First Lady. “If you are here and you 
don’t grow and don’t learn, you are pretty 
dumb,” says Nancy Reagan. “I don’t 
think I'm dumb.” —By Kurt Andersen. 
Reported by Laurence L Barrett/Washington 
and Melissa Ludtke/Los Angeles 
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The Presidency / Hugh Sidey 





The Second Toughest Job 


At Lady rides the roller coaster of her husband’s politics, takes the buf- 
feting of uncontrollable world events and suffers the brickbats of detractors in 
frustrated silence. She is damned if she tries to influence policy and damned if she 
doesn’t. In some ways, her job is tougher than the President's. 

We have been served well in these past years by our First Ladies, each with 
her own style and goals. John Kennedy acknowledged that his wife could be diffi- 
cult. Jackie Kennedy sometimes spent too much money, and her moods were 
mercurial. She loved the power, but hated the fishbowl life, once even thumbing 
her nose at tourists. But she had an idea: to make the White House a living muse- 
um. She planted that idea, and it flourishes today. She furnished the class we came 
to call Camelot. The Kennedy men too often were boors. 

If any First Lady paid heavy dues it was Pat Nixon. Now out of sight and in 
fragile health, she never got the credit she deserved for her White House years. 
She took on Mrs. Kennedy’s idea and enriched the public rooms more than any 
other First Lady. Her achievements were lost in the black hole of Watergate. 
Even in that grim episode, there was something admirable about her. She kept the 

. dignity of her office, neither condoning the 
= = events nor deserting her husband. 
5 Off on her own, Pat Nixon seemed 
more at ease, almost liberated. When she 
= went ona good-will tour to Liberia in 1972, 
her personality changed almost as soon as 
her plane crossed the continental shelf. She 
glowed, laughed and lofted tiny barbs of ir- 
reverence. When native dancers appeared 
barebreasted, White House aides were 
aghast. But she watched admiringly and 
applauded. TIME’s Bonnie Angelo, who ac- 
companied Mrs. Nixon, recalled last week, 
“I saw Pat Ryan, the pretty schoolteacher 
from Whittier, Calif., emerge from another 
era and flower for a few precious days.” 
Betty Ford’s irrepressible honesty star- 
tled the nation. She was in her way the 
housemother of the laid-back ’70s. Her chil- 
dren got mixed up in the naughtiness of the 
era. Mrs. Ford said she did not approve of 
premarital sex but would not be surprised if 
it happened in her family. When breast cancer struck, she became the world’s gen- 
tle tutor on how to face down the tragedy. The price of public life was a dangerous 
dependence on alcohol and medication. After leaving the White House, she brave- 
ly took the cure. A woman who neither wanted nor sought the world stage, she 
faltered before her audience, righted herself and won acclaim. 

Jimmy and Rosalynn Carter were a couple with shared goals, philosophies, 
values, tastes and, once a week, on the presidential schedule, a working lunch. 
Some say she should have been President because she was more realistic about 
the world than her husband was. There is little doubt that she was the President’s 
No. 1 adviser, confidante and source of encouragement. 

If there is a standard-bearer among living former First Ladies, it is surely 
Lady Bird Johnson. She was on the cutting edge of the ecological movement, 
though White House protocol demanded a name like beautification. But her con- 
stant pacification of the beast in her husband was her greatest achievement. She 
wanted a life of art and literature, and on the few times she dragged her young 
husband into that world he either walked out, sulked or drank too much. He ca- 
ressed other women in front of her. She shamed him with restraint. He made out- 
rageous requests, like the instant removal of a whole reception from the banks of 
the Pedernales River to the shores of Lake L.B.J. She briefly argued against this 
arrogant display, then airlifted guests, barbecue and bars 25 miles in time. 

What the nation is awakening to is the fact that First Ladies know Presidents 
better, and sometimes influence them more than anyone else. As pressures build 
and critics carp, the President and his wife tend to grow closer. The intriguing 
thing is that their personal chemistry is virtually unknown to outsiders. A First 
Lady's warm embrace, cold stare or worried brow can affect her husband’s mind 
and mood, and maybe even shake nations. 

No First Lady ever brags of moments when her intervention changed the 
course of events. But surely these moments occur. A First Lady is at least half of 
every presidency and on some days more. 





Pacifier: Lady Bird Johnson 


















CHINA 


World 


“It Cannot Harm Us” 


From merit raises to free-market prices, Deng pushes his daring reforms 


he first of every year is often 
marked by fresh resolutions, but 
last week China’s government 
workers experienced an especially 
bracing change. Instead of the traditional 
two-hour lunch break, which usually al- 
lowed time for a nap, they were permitted 
only an hour off. Though the cutback had 
been announced in advance, it still proved 
a rude jolt. Workers who were accustomed 
to cycling home for lunch found them- 
selves forced to eat near their jobs; since 
| few offices have canteens, employees 
jammed into crowded restaurants cursed 
with slow service. Schoolteachers in Can- 
ton even asked their supervisors for a re- 
turn to the two-hour recess to give stu- 
dents enough time for a meal at home 

So began the first week of 1985 for the 
world’s most populous nation. Six years af- 
ter Deng Xiaoping, in an attempt to shape 
China into a powerful, modern nation, in- 
troduced some of the most daring and far- 
reaching reforms ever attempted in a 
Communist country, the winds of change 
are blowing as strongly as ever. Like Mao 
Tse-tung before him, Deng, now 80, is try- 
ing to imprint his notion of what China 
should be upon the country before he dies. 
However, unlike Mao, an eternal revolu- 
tionary, Deng is a shrewd pragmatist 
whose economic reforms have proved 
popular, at least so far, among a people ea- 
ger for Western-style prosperity. His poli- 
cies, aimed at transforming a centrally 
planned economy into one that is more 
market-oriented, have not been greeted 
with approval by hard-liners among party 
and army officials, who suspect their posi- 
tions are eroding. Deng is moving, cau- 
tiously but firmly, to weed out some of his 
stauncher critics: only two weeks ago, 40 
senior military officers were forced into re- 
tirement. “I am afraid that some of our old 
| comrades have this fear: after a generation 
of socialism and Communism, it is unac- 
ceptable to spout some capitalism,” said 
Deng in a speech published in the Chinese 
press on New Year’s Day. “It cannot harm 
us. It cannot harm us.” 

Deng actually delivered those remarks 
at the October meeting of the Central Ad- 
visory Commission, a grouping of the 
Communist Party’s elder statesmen, but 
the full text had not been published before. 
In what was clearly a dramatic effort to 
give the reform movement even greater 
momentum, the country’s press carried 
the speech on front pages. “No country 
can now develop by closing its door,” said 








Deng, in a spirited defense of his policy of 











Deng Xiaoping delivers a speech celebrating China’s 35th anniversary last October 


building ties to the West. “We suffered 
from this, and our forefathers suffered 
from this. Isolation landed China in pover- 
ty, backwardness and ignorance.” Only by 
means of foreign investment and trade, 
Deng said, could China achieve a para- 
mount goal: to quadruple its gross national 
product.to $1 trillion by the year 2000 


eng’s campaign moved forward 
on several other fronts last week 
A pamphlet containing Deng’s 
major pronouncements over the 
past two years went on nationwide sale at 
10¢acopy. Titled Building China with So- 
cialist Characteristics, the 72-page booklet 
stressed productivity as the solution to 
China’s ills. According to Deng, every 
worker must “find a thousand and one 
ways to make the country prosperous,” be- 
cause “when our state is powerful, all will 


be well.” A day later Premier Zhao Ziyang 
announced in a speech that the rigid wage 
system for government workers would be 
loosened to reflect individual merit. Com- 
bined with the government’s plans for 
imminent price decontrol through the re- 
moval of state subsidies, these policies rep- 
resented the most sweeping—and riski- 
est—steps yet in the piecemeal revolution 
Deng is pursuing 

Perhaps the most dramatic sign of fer- 
ment came during last week’s National 
Congress of the Chinese Writers Associa- 
tion in Peking, only the fourth such meet- 
ing in the 35-year history of the People’s 
Republic and the first since 1979. Dele- 
gates freely discussed how China should 
never again experience the crackdown 
that followed Mao’s “Let a hundred flow- 
ers bloom” movement in 1957 or anything 
like the Cultural Revolution of the late 
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1960s, when many writers were banished 
to manual labor for failing to toe the ideo- 
logical line. What attracted the most at- 
tention, however, was a speech made by 
Hu Qili, a high-ranking member of the 
party’s Secretariat. Hu told his 800 listen- 
ers that the party believed “literary cre- 
ation must be free” and pledged that writ- 
ers would never again become victims of 
political persecution. According to the 
People's Daily, some of the delegates wept 
openly with joy. Though Hu did not de- 
fine what “freedom of creation” meant, 
many felt reassured by his words. Said the 
editor of a literary magazine: “There is a 
feeling that we can never go back to some- 
thing like the Cultural Revolution.” 
Deng’s efforts are now focused on ex- 
tending the reforms from the countryside, 
where they have worked extremely well, 
to the cities. Shortly after he emerged as 
China’s supreme leader in 1979, he estab- 
lished an incentive system for peasants 
that allowed them, once they had turned 
over a share of their crops to the govern- 
ment, to sell the rest on the open market. 
Despite sniping from diehard Maoists, the 
innovations were a smashing success: the 
grain harvest, for example, rose from 320 
million tons in 1980 to a record 400 mil- 
: ia lion last year, and average peasant in- 
Modern times: a refrigerator goes home . . . come more than doubled, to $112, in 1983. 
The boom, however, did not extend to 
the cities, where most of the large but in- 
efficient state-owned industries are locat- 
ed. At a party meeting last October, the 
delegates approved a Deng-inspired reso- 
lution detailing an ambitious package of 
reforms aimed at reinvigorating the urban 
economy and giving industrial workers 
some incentives. The program called for 
virtual autonomy for state-owned enter- 
prises, the levying of corporate-type taxes 
and a radical cutback in central planning. 
Most important, the plan looked toward 
price reforms on goods subsidized by the 
state. Deng envisioned removing the sub- 
sidies, which account for nearly half of the 
country’s $96.33 billion budget, and al- 
lowing prices to respond to market forces. 
Many Chinese fear that as a result, 
the costs of such basic items as rice and 
clothes will skyrocket. Hardest hit would 
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A leaner military: missiles on display during last fall's National Day parade in Peking 
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be the country’s 80 million urban workers, 
who still have less opportunity for earning 
extra money than the peasants. “That’s 
all the Chinese talk about now,” said a 
British teacher working at a major Peking 
university. Premier Zhao last week dis- 
missed rumors of impending price rises as 
“street gossip,” but the fact that the gov- 
ernment has not revealed how and when 
the price strategy will go into effect only 
makes consumers more nervous. 

If prices do rise and China has to cope 
with major inflation, the complaints could 
be powerful fodder for Deng’s opponents. 
Though no party official has publicly 
criticized his programs, some in the 24- 
member Politburo are believed to have 
strong reservations about the policies. 
Chen Yun, chairman of the party’s disci- 
plinary commission, for example, is 
thought to favor Soviet-style economic 
planning and to oppose Deng’s open-door 
policy to the West. Other party officials 
also distrust Deng’s reforms because of 
their capitalistic flavor, but much of their 
Opposition is rooted in self-interest. For 
Deng’s programs to work, people with 
managerial and intellectual skills will be 
needed to run them. Yet a large percent- 
age of China’s 40 million party members 
have never even finished primary school. 


hina’s future leaders are now 
emerging. At a party meeting in 
late December, Deng lavishly 
praised several younger members, 
including Hu Qili, who is in charge of the 
Secretariat’s day-to-day operations and 
who, at 56, is considered a rising 
star. Deng also announced a party dele- 
gate conference for next September to 
elect as many as 50 new members to the 
346-seat Central Committee. The antici- 
pated housecleaning is intended to make 
room for younger, more open-minded and 
better-educated officials who are likely to 
promote rather than resist reform. Efforts 
are also under way to transform the highly 
politicized 4.2 million-strong People’s 
Liberation Army into a leaner, more pro- 
fessional fighting force by cutting back on 
manpower and recruiting educated young 
men and women instead of promoting po- 
litically reliable but uneducated officers. 
Deng is obviously trying to ensure that 
his reforms will survive after he is gone. In 
recent months he has stressed to foreign 
visitors that his overtures to the West are a 
permanent feature of Chinese foreign poli- 
cy, not a passing fad. But as the blitz of 
New Year's pronouncements indicated, 
Deng also feels that the attempt to bring 
reform to the cities needs a fresh personal 
push. That effort has brought him back 
into the limelight after two years of gov- 
erning largely behind the scenes. The 
strategy may help attract public support 
and build a national consensus, but it also 
carries the risk of creating a personality 
cult for Deng—and inviting rejection of 
his programs after he dies. Deng’s chal- 
lenge is to protect and nurture his achieve- 
ment without making it look too much like 
what it is: his legacy. —By James Kelly. 
Reported by David Aikman/Peking 
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ISRAEL 


An Airlift to the Promised Land 


Ethiopia's black Jews are spirited out in a secret operation 


heir exodus begins on foot or by truck 

from primitive dwellings in the north- 
western reaches of Ethiopia. In the past, 
those who managed to survive the arduous 
trek across the famine-ravaged land then 
had to endure, sometimes for years, squal- 
id life in sprawling refugee camps on the 
Sudanese side of the border. They are 
called Falashas in Ethiopia, which in the 
Amharic language means “strangers” or 
“ones without a place.” But they have al- 
ways had a spiritual home: Israel. Al- 
though these Ethiopians are black, they 
are also Jews, and they long for the Prom- 
ised Land. The Israeli government was 
forced to reveal last week 
that it has been carrying 
out a costly, highly secret 
operation to satisfy that 
yearning. For more than a 
month, remnants of Ethio- 
pian Jewry, emaciated and 
often suffering from a vari- 
ety of tropical diseases, 
have been airlifted out 
of Sudan for resettlement 
in more than 25 towns 


throughout Israel. 
The reports of the air- 
lift brought an angry 


response from Ethiopia’s 
Marxist regime. In Addis 
Ababa, the Foreign Minis- 
try called the operation “‘il- 
legal,” “sinister” and “a 
gross interference in Ethio- 
pia’s internal affairs.” The 


statement charged Sudan ae 
with accepting financial os PP ot tf 
inducements to help the Is- _ SY OP AO 
: rf i 2! ke oa 
raelis. Sudan denied the I ™ 4 
allegations, calling them a 


“part of a malicious plot 
against Arab solidarity.” 
Neither Sudan nor Ethio- 
pia has diplomatic relations with Israel. 

The cost of the airlift, code named Op- 
eration Moses, could exceed $100 million. 
It is financed largely by American Jewish 
organizations and individuals. To Israel, 
the program has a particularly deep 
meaning. According to Moshe Gilboa, an 
Israeli Foreign Ministry official, the reset- 
tlement of the Falashas “rejects the cruel 
and ignorant assumption that Zionism is 
equated with racism.” Yet racism is what 
Israeli leaders have been accused of for 
failing to take steps sooner on behalf of 
these black Jews. The total number of Fa- 
lashas has dwindled from several hundred 
thousand at the beginning of the century 
to some 25,000, scattered mostly through- 
out Ethiopia’s remote northwestern Gon- 
dar province. While some of this decline 
can be attributed to absorption by the 
country’s predominantly Ethiopic Chris- 
tian culture or to inadequate health care, 





many may also have perished in pogroms. 

Since 1975, some 10,000 Ethiopian 
Jews have arrived in Israel, 3,000 of them 
as the result of Operation Moses. Prior to 
the present airlift, the typical method of 
escape was for couriers, financed mainly 
by private American Jewish organiza- 
tions, to smuggle Falashas into Israel in 
small groups. This “underground rail- 
road” usually took the émigrés from Ethi- 
opia to Sudan, then through third coun- 
tries in Africa and Western Europe. 

The Falashas’ surreptitious exodus 
has for years been an open secret in Israel 
and throughout Africa. And Ethiopian 





New immigrants in a Jerusalem hospital: they arrived in abysmal condition 
“The rescue mission is a national achievement,” says an Israeli official. 


authorities have not objected to Jews emi- 
grating to Israel to be reunited with their 
families. Nevertheless, Israeli military 
censors tried hard to prevent word of Op- 
eration Moses from leaking out, fearing 
that publicity might result in Ethiopia’s or 
Sudan’s slamming the door shut. The res- 
cue mission was grudgingly acknowledged 
after Yehuda Dominitz, director-general 
of the immigration department of the qua- 
si-governmental Jewish Agency, revealed 
its existence in an interview with Nekuda, 





a small West Bank Jewish settlers’ news- 
paper. He has since been suspended from 
his job for the indiscretion. 

At week’s end the logistical details 
of the operation remained sketchy. It 
is believed, however, that a Belgian 
charter company, Trans European Air- 
ways, has been flying Boeing 707s to Khar- 
toum, Sudan’s capital, picking up the Fa- 
lashas and flying them to Israel via Brus- 





sels and other cities in Western Europe. 

Israel faces considerable problems in 
assimilating its new Ethiopian residents. 
Even though their numbers are not great 
enough to strain school budgets or the job 
market, the Falashas’ presence has trig- 
gered racial tension. Last month the city 
of Eilat (pop. 20,000) refused at first to 
provide a group of the newcomers with 
water and electricity. “We don’t want 
blacks here,” one municipal official said. 

Matters are complicated by the 
blacks’ religious practices, which differ 
from those of most Jews. They believe in 
the Torah, the basic Jewish Scriptures, 
observe the Sabbath and dietary laws, and 
are circumcised. The Talmud, Jewish law 
and its interpretation, seems never to 
have reached them, however, because of 
their geographic isolation. The issue of 
whether the Ethiopians are even Jews 
was not settled in Israel 
until 1972. That was when 
Sephardic Chief Rabbi 
Ovadia Yosef decreed that 
the Falashas are “undoubt- 
edly of the tribe of Dan,” 
the inhabitants of the bibli- 
cal land of Havileh in what 
is today the southern Ara- 
bian Peninsula. A govern- 
ment committee later de- 
cided that the Ethiopians 
are covered by Israel’s Law 
of Return, which permits 
all Jews to become citizens 
upon arriving in Israel. 

The Ethiopians have 
arrived in abysmally poor 
condition. Said one Israeli 
involved in the resettle- 
ment program: “They are 
coming here less than ill 
clothed, less than ill fed 
and without homes. We 
have had to start from 
scratch.” In fact, some ar- 
rived at Ben Gurion Inter- 
national Airport carrying 
nothing but water pails, 
cherished possessions in 
drought-stricken Sudan and Ethiopia. 
Many suffer from malnutrition, malaria, 
tuberculosis, jaundice, typhus and tape- 
worm. “I had to go back to my textbooks 
to look up some of these diseases,” said an 
Israeli doctor. 

Many Israelis take pride in the Ethio- 
pians’ presence. Says David Hartman, di- 
rector of the Shalom Hartman Institute 
for Advanced Judaic Studies in Jerusa- 
lem: “Jews can be yellow, black, whatev- 
er. The Falashas are here because our 
people are defined by Abraham’s cove- 
nant and not because someone ate gefilte 
fish.” Declares a government official: 
“We can only gain from showing the 
world the extent to which we are willing 
to go to rescue Jews. The rescue mission 
is a national achievement of the highest 
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order.” — By Hunter R. Clark. 
Reported by Robert Slater/Jerusalem and 
Maryanne Vollers/Nairobi 
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POLAND 


Hints of a Contract from the Top 


A murder trial bares.the workings of the secret police 





s Waldemar Chmielewski, a former 
| lieutenant of the Polish secret police, 
stood up in the defendants’ box, a nervous 
tic on the right side of his face caused his 
dark mustache to twitch uncontrollably. 
Chmielewski and three other members of 
the security forces went on trial two weeks 
ago in the city of Torun, 100 miles north- 
west of Warsaw. They have been charged 
in last October’s abduction and murder of 
Father Jerzy Popieluszko, a militant sup- 
porter of the banned Solidarity trade- 
union movement. It was Chmielewski’s 
turn to testify last week, and the thought 
that his life might be hanging in the bal- 
ance seemed to weigh heavily upon him. 
His words came out in such a stuttered 








staccato that one of the five presiding 
judges in the tiny courtroom grew impa- 
tient and interrupted him. “Were you 
born with the stammer?” the judge asked 
harshly. “No,” Chmielewski replied. “It 
started after the Popieluszko case.” 

The spectacle of a secret-police officer 
being called to account for crimes against 
a dissident priest was a unique event 
in a Soviet-bloc country. But as the 
courtroom drama unfolded, questions re- 
mained about just how far the government 
of General Wojciech Jaruzelski was pre- 
pared to go if testimony implicates high 
Officials in the regime. Said a skeptical for- 
mer activist for Solidarity: “Those who 
really put Father Popieluszko to death will 
not sit on the defendants’ bench.” 

All of the accused men have been re- 
duced to the rank of private, including 
the kidnapers’ confessed ringleader, 
Grzegorz Piotrowski, a former captain. 
Chmielewski supported previous testimo- 
ny by his co-defendant, Leszek Pekala, 
that Piotrowski had summoned them to 
discuss taking “actions to frighten Father 
Popieluszko.” Chmielewski said that after 
he raised questions about whether the 
priest, who had a weak heart, could sur- 
vive such harsh treatment, Piotrowski 
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consulted with his superior, Adam Pie- 
truszka, a former colonel and the fourth 
man in the dock, about what to do if Po- 
pieluszko died. Later, Piotrowski ex- 
plained that it had taken some time for 
the colonel to go “to the top” for approv- 
al. Chmielewski told the court that “by 
the top, I understood one of the depart- 
ment directors of the Interior Ministry or 
a deputy minister.” Chmielewski claimed 
that Piotrowski told him after the murder 
that they had no reason to fear the inves- 
tigating commission set up in the Interior 
Ministry. Piotrowski said that it would be 
made up of the “right people” and men- 
tioned General Zenon Platek, director of 





liter of vodka and then abandon him in 
a drunken state in some embarrassing 
place. Knowing that Popieluszko was 
afraid of water, they had checked sever- 
al bridges near Warsaw where they 
could threaten the priest with drowning. 
His body was finally recovered from a 
reservoir 85 miles north of the city. Af- 
ter one bungled attempt to force Popie- 
luszko’s car off the road by throwing a 
rock at the windshield, Chmielewski 
said that he had posed as a traffic cop 
and waved the priest’s chauffeur to the 
side of the road 

Tears welled up in Chmielewski’s eyes 
as he described in detail how the priest was 
beaten. He claimed that he had no stom- 
ach for the job and had set about switching 
the license plates of the car. But the sound 
of the cudgel as it struck the priest was so 
sickening that he forgot to change the 
front plate. Said Chmielewski: “The whole 


the religious affairs department, and se- | event was so horrible that no reasonable 
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The courtroom in Torun: the presiding judges listen, right, while the prosecution presents its case against the defendants, upper left 





cret-police colonel Zbigniew 
Jablonski 

In almost three days of 
rambling testimony, Pekala 
had also explained how Pio- 
trowski had been able to 
“create an atmosphere to 
make me sure that one of the 
deputy ministers knew all 
about it.” Pekala gave his 
own version of the kidnap- 
ing attempt and told how 
Popieluszko had banged re- 
peatedly against the trunk of the car into 
which he had been thrown, bound and 
gagged. According to Pekala, the priest 
briefly escaped and ran across a deserted 
hotel parking lot, yelling, “Help me, help 
me. Spare my life, you people.” No one 
heard him, and he was quickly recap- 
tured. Pekala testified that he felt “cheat- 
ed” at having to shoulder the blame for a 
crime he was ordered to commit. Said Pe- 
kala: “I know now that there is no aim so 
high to justify the killing of a man.” 

Chmielewski also presented himself 
as a compassionate kidnaper, who had 
tried to restrain the others. The conspir- 
ators, he said, had originally planned to 
abduct the priest, force him to drink a 


Piotrowski 
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man could go on living with 
it on his conscience.” During 
most of Chmielewski’s testi- 
mony, Piotrowski stared 
fixedly from the dock out 
at the courtroom. But as 
Chmielewski described how 
on two occasions he and Pe- 
kala had pleaded with Pio- 
trowski to let the priest go, 
only to be told to “keep driv- 
ing,” the tough ex-captain 
buried his face in his hands. 

While the nation watched and waited 
for the outcome of the trial, a movement 
was growing to propose Popieluszko for 
beatification, the first step toward saint- 
hood in the Roman Catholic Church. 
More than 20,000 Poles filled the streets 
outside St. Stanislaw Kostka Church in 
Warsaw early last week for the monthly 
Mass for the fatherland, a tradition begun 
by Popieluszko when he worked in the 
parish. In the churchyard was a grisly re- 
minder of the crime: a nativity scene in 
which the Christ child was sheltered in- 
side the open trunk of the same model of 
car in which Popieluszko was driven to 
his death. —By John Kohan. Reported by 
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FRANCE 


The New Refrain: “Vive l’Amerique” 





“R eaganism is the guidepost to the fu- 
ture,” proclaims a commentator. 

THE CHALLENGE OF REAGANISM, 
| shouts a headline. 
| “Would you want Reaganism applied 
here?” asks a pollster. 

The French, who are as fond of isms 
as they are of paté and Beaujolais, have 
been served up a succulent new buzz word 
by a conservative American President. In 
government offices and /ycée classrooms, 
Reaganisme has become the touchstone of 
current discourse. Politicians, especially 
in the conservative opposition, measure 
themselves against it. Pundits ponder to 
what extent it might, or might not, be ex- 
portable to France. 

There is far more to the fascination 
with Reagan than personal esteem for the 
President, who, polls show, would have 
won by more than 3 to 2 had last Novem- 
ber’s election been held in France. The 
sentiment has sprouted from a relatively 
new bedrock enthusiasm for the U.S. and 
its values. Long notorious for their anti- 
Americanism, the prickly French have 
become more glowingly pro-American 
than at any other time 
since the early 1950s. 

The trend is readily 
noticeable in the arts 
and media. Jack Lang, 
the assertive, France- 
first Minister of Culture, 
has dropped his com- 
plaints about “Ameri- 
can cultural irhperial- 
ism.” The proportion of 
US. programming on 
French television has in- 
creased from 9% only 
four years ago to 17%. 
Says Etienne Mou- 
geotte, publisher of Télé 7 Jours, the 
French equivalent of TV Guide: “My chil- 
dren watch every segment of Dallas and 
Dynasty every week. Otherwise they 
would be out of it in school.” 

In a recent poll that asked the French 
where they would prefer to live in the year 
2000, older respondents put the US. sec- 
ond, after Switzerland, and those under 22 
listed the U.S. first. Indeed, where some 
French youths once looked romantically 
toward Peking or Havana, they now 
dream of the jobs and joys of California. 

Much of the new respect for America 
emanates from the French President’s of- 
fice. After his return from the USS. last 
spring, Francois Mitterrand praised the 
“genius” of Steven Jobs, 29-year-old 
founder of Apple Computer, and ordered 
his Cabinet to simplify the procedures for 
setting up new companies. Gaston Def- 
ferre, Minister for Planning, flew to Pitts- 
burgh in November to pursue an agree- 
ment with Carnegie-Mellon University, 








A prickly, once indifferent nation enjoys a love affair with the U.S. 


which heads a 17-campus consortium that 
offers French firms direct access to U.S. 
research in automated manufacturing, ro- 
botics, artificial intelligence and comput- 
er-based education. “In Gaullist times 
French identity was to be defended 
against American domination,” says 
Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber, author 
(The American Challenge) and former 
Cabinet minister who heads the govern- 
ment’s computer-development agency. 
“Now instead of being afraid of America, 
| we are forging all possible links.” Despite 
| disagreements over Central America and 








Watching Dynastie on French TV and munching at Burger King in Paris 


| Upham & Co., a U.S. brokerage and in- 


vestment house: “The U.S., with its strong 
recovery, its capacity for creating jobs, its 
enduring technological lead, has become 
the focus of fascination in the French eco- 
nomic world.” At the same time, many 
French people have become disenchanted 
with the Soviets. Says Francois Lagrange, 
a senior counselor in the French Pre- 
mier’s office: “They cannot provide a high 
standard of living. They do not make 
marketable inventions. They cannot even 
make decent automobiles.” 

In the 1960s, says University of Paris 
Political Scientist Olivier Duhamel, 
French intellectuals identified imperial- 
ism with the U.S. “Now they not only 
identify imperialism with the Soviet 


Union, they are even beginning to identi- 
fy anti-imperialism with the U.S.” Not 















Libya, Mitterrand’s So- 
cialist government has 
turned out to be among 
the Reagan Adminis- 
tration’s best allies in 
Europe, supporting it on most East-West 
issues, especially the deployment of new 
NATO missiles. 

Rival parties are scrambling to show 
that they too appreciate the U.S. example. 
Former President Valéry Giscard d’Es- 
taing, in his successful run for re-election 
to the National Assembly last September, 
made it a point to praise U.S. entrepre- 
neurial dynamism. But the most enthusi- 
astically pro-American politicians, ac- 
cording to polls, are the Gaullists. 
Although they were hostile to the U.S. in 
the 60s and early '70s, Gaullists are front 
and center among the politicians who 
now scramble to be photographed with 
U.S. Ambassador Evan Galbraith. Only 
the Communists, whose political power is 
shrinking, remain implacably critical of 
| everything American. 

The revival of the U.S, economy has 
played a large part in influencing French 
views. Says Paul Horne, Paris-based chief 
economist for Smith Barney, Harris 
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From “cultural imperialism” to soap operas and hamburgers. 





just Marxism, but the very idea of “collec- 
tivism” has waned in the French academ- 
ic mind. “Pluralism,” “individualism,” 
“the limits of public power” are all in- 
creasingly in vogue. 

For all that, there are definite limits to 


| the enthusiasm for things American. 


Stepping up enforcement of laws dating 
back to 1966 that forbid the use of foreign 
phrases in advertisements, a special com- 
missioner’s office has been handing out 
fines of up to $700 to firms that fail to 
translate American words like hamburger 
(bifteck haché) and show biz (industrie du 
spectacle), Officials are busy coining re- 
placements for such computer terms as 
hardware (matériel) and software (logi- 
ciel), While the language may be under 
assault, French pride—and what would 
France be without it?—remains inde- 
structible. “We find it hard to admit direct 
American influence,” says Duhamel with 
a smile. “In the classroom, for instance, 
instead of admitting that we have redis- 
covered the American Revolution, we 
tend to say we have rediscovered Alexis 
de Tocqueville, who dissected it, and 
who was a great French political 
philosopher.” | —®8y Jordan Bontante/Paris 
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[ SCANDINAVIA ” . 
Wayward Missile 


A Soviet cruise takes a cruise 





aay heard a loud bang, then a deafening 
roar, and for a few seconds I could 
see a reddish-yellow flame streaking 
across the sky,” recalled Bear Hunter 
Herman Sotkajirvi, a resident of the 
northernmost reaches of Norway, well 
above the Arctic Circle. “The house quiv- 
ered, windows rattled, and my three dogs 
started barking.” What Sotkajarvi appar- 
ently saw in the early afternoon of Dec. 28 
was a runaway cruise missile fired from 





either a submarine or a ship during Soviet 
naval maneuvers in the Barents Sea, 
northeast of the Scandinavian Peninsula. 
Norwegian radar tracked the supersonic | 
object as it crossed the Pasvik River | 
on the Soviet-Norwegian border; it head- | 
ed southwest toward Lake Inari in Fin- 
land, where it disappeared. 

Perhaps the most remarkable aspect 
of the errant missile’s flight was the de- 
gree to which, on the eve of U.S.-Soviet 
disarmament talks in Geneva, govern- 
ments played down the incident. At first 
the Soviet Union made no comment. In 
neutral Finland, where soldiers scoured 
the border area by helicopter and snow- 
mobile in the bitter cold, officials quietly 
checked with Moscow to see what had 
happened. President Mauno Koivisto de- 
clared in a New Year’s message that 
cruise missiles were causing “insecurity” 
in Scandinavia and called on both NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact to accept a ban on 
such weapons in northern Europe. But his 
remarks had been recorded a week earlier 
and were not precipitated by the wayward 
missile. In Norway, the government de- 
cided to send a note of protest to the Sovi- 
et Union, but the Norwegian defense 
chief, General Frederik Bull-Hansen, 
urged the press not to “dramatize” the sto- 
ry. Said he: “There is no reason to believe 
that the missile came over Norwegian ter- 
ritory to test our preparedness.” 

The British government also went to 
some effort to down-play the affair, if only 
to avoid giving aid and comfort to the 
anti-cruise movement in Britain, where 








32 US. cruise missiles are currently 
based. By contrast, the opposition Labor 
Party quickly seized on the report as an 
argument against further deployment of 
US. cruises in Western Europe. Charging 
that the flight over Scandinavia showed 
how “unreliable and extremely danger- 
ous” the missiles are, Labor’s defense 
spokesman, Denzil Davies, contended 
that “it is time for the superpowers to ne- 
gotiate these weapons out of existence.” A 
senior British official suggested wryly that 
the whole affair had been arranged by the 
Kremlin in order to give the anti-cruise 
forces in Britain a boost. But in 
Paris, French President Frangois Mitter- 
rand expressed concern over the incident. 
Said he: “It is frightening that such things 
can go astray, because this sort of [nucle- 
ar] war is one of split-second reactions.” 

The U.S. position was a study in calm. 
A year or two ago, the Reagan Adminis- 
tration might have registered outrage at a 
violation of NATO airspace by a Soviet 
missile. But with the Geneva talks about 
to get under way, the Administration did 
not wish to make the negotiations any 
more difficult than they already would be. 
Pentagon Spokesman Michael Burch em- 
phasized that the matter was an “isolat- 
ed” event. Said he: “Let’s not make more 
of this than it’s worth.” 

U.S. experts believe that the Soviet 
cruise was on a training mission and was 
probably not armed with either a nuclear 
or a conventional warhead. They also 
concluded that the missile was most likely 
an old model that Moscow had had in its 
naval arsenal for more than 20 years, 
rather than a test version of the SS-NX- 


21, a long-range (2,000-mile) weapon that | 





the Soviets are developing to compete | 


with the American Tomahawk, a missile 
that has had several errant flights of its 


own. Nonetheless, the mishap pointed up | 


the dangers of such weapons, whether nu- 
clear or conventional, which cannot be 
controlled with absolute precision. 

At week’s end the Soviet Union shed 
light on the incident. The Soviet Ambas- 
sador in Helsinki paid a call on the Finn- 
ish Foreign Minister to acknowledge that, 
“in connection with target shooting in the 
Barents Sea,” a target drone “could have 
strayed off course and violated Finnish 
airspace.” Almost simultaneously, the So- 
viet Ambassador in Oslo delivered a simi- 
lar message to the Norwegian Foreign 
Ministry. 

In a rare confession of a Soviet mis- 


| take, the Soviet news agency TASS said the 
| missile went off course after it was 
| launched during an exercise in the Ba- 


rents Sea, “and disappeared in a westerly 
direction.” The apologetic tone contrast- 
ed sharply with the Soviet reaction follow- 
ing similar events. When, for example, a 
Soviet submarine was detected in shallow 


| waters near a Swedish naval base in 1981, 


Moscow denied that Swedish waters had 
been violated, and it accused the Swedes 
of trying to create an anti-Soviet atmo- 
sphere. As for the misguided missile, as 
this week began it was still missing in the 
wintry gloom of northern Finland. B 


Coffee Caper 


Bargaining with the guerrillas 





he middle-aged businessman, a scion 

of one of El Salvador’s oldest families, 
was impatient. He had been waiting a day 
and a half for his plantation foreman to re- 
port the results of a highly sensitive nego- 
tiation. Finally, the telephone rang with 
the news. The foreman had got in touch 


with El Salvador’s Marxist-led guerrillas | 


to discuss wages for the migrant farm la- 
borers whom the cafetalero needed during 
the 24-month coffee harvest. The guerril- 








las’ demand on behalf of the workers: | 


about $4 for each 100 Ibs. of coffee beans 


picked, plus food and medical care. The | 


rebels also wanted a slice of the harvest 
action: a “tip” of about $5 for each 500 Ibs. 
of beans. The alternative to a settlement 


ee | 
Sorters pick over harvested coffee beans 


was a return to the kind of armed harass- 
ment of the harvest that has been com- 
monplace in El Salvador in past years. 

Nonetheless, the businessman balked. 
“We can’t afford that,” he told the fore- 
man. “The best we can do is give the guer- 
rillas $2.50.” After two more days of secre- 
tive telephone calls, a deal was finally 
struck. The grower would pay his laborers 
$3.63 per 100 Ibs.; the workers would bring 
their own lunch. The guerrillas, members 
of the Farabundo Marti Nationa! Libera- 
tion Front (F.M.L.N.), would receive $500 
for the entire harvest. In return, the grow- 
er would have the services of all the work- 
ers he needed for the lengthy harvest 
season, and coffee trucks would roll un- 
molested from his plantations to process- 
ing and storage mills. 

Similar under-the-table transactions 
have been taking place in recent weeks all 
over central and eastern El Salvador as 
the harvest of the country’s biggest cash 
crop got under way. Despite the bitter en- 
mity between Salvadoran landowners and 
the Liberation Front, the coffee harvest is 
a time when the two sides find good use for 
each other. This year the interdependence 
appears to be greater than ever. Says a 
lawyer in the central department of Usu- 








lutan: “Everybody is making deals with 
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the guerrillas.” The reason, he explains, is 
that “the guerrillas are stronger. Their 
presence is being accepted. The situation 
in El Salvador has moved from a strictly 
military war to a more mature political 
battle.” 

Indeed, it is the damage done by El 
Salvador’s five-year civil war that has pro- 
duced the strange bedfellows. Traditional- 
ly, coffee has provided more than 50% of 
the country’s export revenues. It still does, 
but since 1980 income from coffee has 
shrunk, from more than $615 million to 
$403 million. This year bountiful rains 
promise a slight reversal of the trend. At 
current world prices, the Salvadoran cof- 
fee harvest could bring in as much as $410 
million in desperately needed foreign ex- 
change. Because roughly 25% of the crop 
is grown in areas contested or controlled 
by the guerrillas, more and more land- 
owners have come to see the virtue of co- 
operating with their enemies, whose right 
to represent local workers may be debat- 
able, but whose destructive capability is 
not. The government of President José 
Napoleon Duarte, currently preparing for 
another round of peace talks with the 
rebels, seems to be ignoring the strange ar- 
rangement. The government’s reckoning 
appears to be that a successful coffee har- 
vest is in the greater national interest. 





or the guerrillas, the partnership with 

Salvadoran laborers offers more than 
a windfall profit from economic black- 
mail. There is no evidence that the Libera- 
tion Front charges workers a fee for its 
bargaining “‘services,”’ but involving 
themselves in the wage negotiations adds 
to the rebels’ political weight. Last No- 
vember the rebels began distributing leaf- 
lets in one of their mountainous northern 
strongholds, Chalatenango department, 
urging local peasants who travel south for 
the coffee harvest to band together for ne- 
gotiating purposes. At about the same 
time, a full-page advertisement appeared 
in a newspaper in the capital, San Salva- 
dor, putting forth wage and working de- 
mands. The advertisement was signed by 
two mysterious organizations previously 
unknown in Salvadoran labor circles, the 
National Association of Campesinos and 
the National Federation of Agricultural 
Cooperatives. The ad campaign appeared 
ata time when El Salvador’s National As- 
sembly was setting minimum wages for 
coffee pickers of $3.62 per 100 Ibs. of 
beans. The original guerrilla target was 
40% higher, a fact widely touted in 
F.M.L.N. propaganda broadcasts over the 
clandestine radio stations Radio Vencere- 
mos and Radio Farabundo Marti. 

Significantly, many Salvadoran coffee 
growers seem less resentful of the rebels’ 
role in labor negotiations than of govern- 
ment export and foreign-exchange taxes, 
because these levies are higher. Even in a 
country as bitterly divided as El Salvador, 
political enmity can take a back seat to 
economic self-interest. —By George Russell. 
Reported by Tom Johnson/San Salvador 
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INDIA 


A Mandate for Cleanup and Change 


Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi gives an interview 


Scarcely four years ago, he was a 
commercial airline pilot without a notice- 
able trace of political ambition. Two 
weeks ago, Rajiv Gandhi, 40, who became 
Prime Minister in late October following 
the assassination of his mother, Indira 
Gandhi, won the biggest electoral victory 
since India’s independence in 1947, cap- 
turing four-fifths of the seats in the lower 
house of parliament. Last week he moved 
quickly to replace some veteran ministers 
and administrators with a group of young 
technocrats and prepared to tackle such 
problems as demands by Sikhs for greater 
autonomy in the state of Punjab. The 
Prime Minister was in a relaxed mood as 
he discussed his plans with TIME New Del- 
hi Bureau Chief Dean Brelis. Excerpts 
from the interview: 


On the Sikhs. Most of the Sikhs are very 
good citizens. The exceptions are very, 
very few, and they have been misguided. 
The Sikhs have been a major part of In- 
dia’s evolvement. They have been part of 
India’s independence struggle, and they 
are part of India’s history. They are very 
much Indian. We would like the Akali 
Dal [the main Sikh political party] to be 
categorical and say it will operate within 
our constitution and find a way of disasso- 
ciating itself from extremists. 


On Indo-Pakistani Relations. We would 
like to improve our relations very much 
and finish off this confrontation that has 
been there for years. President Zia ul-Haq 
spoke very positively when he was here in 
November, [but that] has not been trans- 
lated into action by his officials. The arms 
buildup in Pakistan is certainly a danger. 
The types of weapons [supplied mainly by 
the U.S.] that are coming in are such that 
they are unlikely to be used in Afghani- 
stan, which is the ostensible use for them. 
We would like a’reduction in the level and 
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sophistication of arms that are being sup- 
plied. We are in no mood for an arms 
race. We are forced to participate in this 
arms race, but we don't want to. We have 
much better things to concentrate on. 


On Superpower Relations. We have been 
friends with the Soviet Union for a long 
time. They were friends when we needed 
them and there are many issues on which 
we think alike without having to align 
with each other. That doesn’t mean that 
we don’t want to be friends with the U.S. 
We want to improve our relations in every 
sphere with the U.S. But we want to keep 
our option of individuality open. 


On the Economy. The public sector has 
spread into too many areas where it 
should not be, [although] there are areas 
where the private sector cannot function. 
The public sector is used for opening up 
undeveloped areas, something the private 
sector cannot do. Nonetheless, we will be 
opening up more to the private sector so 
that it can expand and the economy can 
grow freely. We did a lot [of that] in the 
cement industry, and it is booming. 


On Regional Autonomy. I'd like the chief 
ministers to run their states with little in- 
terference. But they must stay within cer- 
tain national interests. You can’t have a 
state trying to run away from the union. 
The Communists in West Bengal have 
changed the whole educational system. 
They don’t think about India. They start 
teaching about Marxism. I don’t think 
that’s acceptable. 


On Internal Dangers. There are lots of 
dangers. If you look at the castes, the reli- 
gious groups, the various regional linguis- 
tic groupings, each is a prospective danger. 
But the real danger is economic stagna- 
tion. Whenever we have had a problem 
with minorities, it has been when there has 
been an economic problem. The elections 
have shown that the country stands unit- 
ed. I don’t think there is a problem [of in- 
ternal differences] as long as we politicians 
don’t try to build on them. 


On His Victory. I think it is a mandate for 
change, for cleanup, for efficiency, and it 
also refiects the fact that there is a new 
generation that is voting. The voting age 
has dropped substantially. More than half 
the electorate is under 40 for the-first time. 


On the Difference Between Being an Air- 
line Pilot and a Prime Minister. Response 
time is the major difference. In an aircraft 
you have a limited response time. You 
know that you are flying, you take a cer- 
tain action and get a response. Here it 
takes time to get a response. 
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World Notes 





How the Mighty Fall 


When Marshal Nikolai Ogarkov, 67, 
was abruptly removed as Chief of Staff 
and Deputy Defense Minister last Sep- 
tember, it was widely assumed that he had 
fallen out of favor with the Kremlin. The 
first official indication of his new standing 
came in an obituary for Defense Minister 
Dmitri Ustinov, which was published on 
Dec. 22. Ogarkov’s name appeared in the 
tenth of 17 rows of official signatures. Said 
a Western diplomat in Moscow: “He must 
be in about a third-echelon position.” 

There was some speculation last fall 
that Ogarkov might have taken over com- 
mand of the western forces of the Warsaw Pact or that he had been 
appointed head of the Voroshilov Academy of the General Staff in 
Moscow. The obituary, however, placed his name alongside those 
of the chiefs of the Main Political Directorate of the Armed Forces, 
which oversees the Communist Party’s control over the military. If 
Ogarkov has indeed become a sort of political commissar, it would 
be an ironic appointment for a career officer with a reputation for 
being at odds with the party’s views on military strategy. The pre- 
cise reason for his demotion remains unknown; Western military 
analysts suggest that the marshal might have been dismissed be- 
cause he favored a conventional over a nuclear buildup. 





“To Avert the Bloodbath” 


Returning to South Africa after a three-month teaching sab- 
batical in the U.S., Desmond Tutu, 53, the 1984 Nobel Peace 
Prize winner and Anglican bishop-elect of Johannesburg, lost no 
time launching into a favorite subject: international economic 
pressure to end South Africa’s apartheid system. Tutu said last 
week that if conditions for black South African workers did not 
improve in the next two years, the outside world should impose 
“punitive economic sanctions.” Among conditions for foreign in- 
vestment, the bishop listed the abolition of migratory black labor, 
full unionization of black workers and improved education and 
training for blacks. Said Tutu: “I am still calling for political, dip- 

lomatic and, above all, economic pressure 
een as our last chance to avert the bloodbath.” 

The South African administration gave 
no reaction, but Johannesburg’s pro-gov- 
ernment daily, the Citizen, condemned 
Tutu as “suffering from some form of politi- 
cal megalomania brought on by the award 
of the Nobel Peace Prize.” Countered the 
liberal Rand Daily Mail: “The conditions 
set out by Bishop Tutu are hardly the stuff of 
extremism. They are calls for the end of sit- 
uations which are repressive and which no 
civilized community will tolerate.” 
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Bishop Tutu 


NICARAGUA 
Hell No, We Won’t Go 


Despite stringent press censorship, word of the incident 
spread rapidly. Two days after Christmas, truckloads of Nicara- 
guan soldiers had descended on the town of Nagarote (pop. about 
15,000), 25 miles northwest of the capital of Managua. Their mis- 
sion: to round up draft dodgers and deserters. Windows were 
smashed and doors broken down in the hunt. Then the mothers 
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of draft-age youths rose up against the intruders, and more than 
50 people were reported to have been injured. Some 30 youths 
were arrested and sentenced to six months in jail. 

The Nagarote incident was the most dramatic sign yet of 
growing resistance to Nicaragua's 1983 conscription law, largely 
aimed at youths 16 to 22. By the hundreds, Nicaraguan youths 
are fleeing the country or going into hiding to avoid two-year ser- 
vice in the war against contra rebels who oppose the Marxist-led 
Sandinista government. Last year the government could recruit 
only 15,000 people, 80% of its quota. As Nagarote showed, the 
main opponents of the law are mothers. In La Granja, about ten 
miles from Managua, in mid-December a group of angry women 
stopped a military vehicle and freed the drafted youths inside. 
The fugitives are still in hiding. 


EUROPE 


Document of Unity 


The project was largely symbolic: to provide a tangible sign of 
greater unity among the ten member nations of the European 
Community. The quibbling over details lasted ten years. Finally 
last week the Community achieved its objective, in a way, as five 
of its members began offering a European passport as an option 
for their citizens. The burgundy-colored document will be im- 
printed with the words European Community as well as the hold- 
er’s country of citizenship and national symbol. 

The tortuous birth of the Europassport is all too typical of 
some of the Community’s decision making. Squabbles ranged 
from the petty, such as color (burgundy was chosen because it 
looks sufficiently different from national 
Passports), to more serious issues, such as 
precisely what information should be in- 
cluded. France, Italy, Luxembourg, Den- 
markand Ireland have agreed to push ahead 
with the passport immediately; The Nether- 
lands, Belgium and Greece will follow be- 
fore the end of the year. Britain will delay for 
two years, in order to include additional 
identity information on a magnetic strip, 
while West Germany has yet to decide what 
data to include. National passports will re- 
main available to those who prefer them. 
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MOZAMBIQUE 
A Not So Cordial Entente 


For South Africa, the signing of the Nkomati accord with 
Mozambique last March was a triumph of diplomacy, guarantee- 
ing that neither country would assist the other’s rebel move- 
ments. As a result, the African National Congress, the militant 
black organization that is outlawed in South Africa, was uproot- 
ed from its bases along the Mozambique border, effectively stop- 
ping its guerrilla incursions. For Mozambique, however, the trea- 
ty has not similarly halted attacks by the Mozambique National 
Resistance. The group also has bases along the border and is 
pledged to the overthrow of the regime of President Samora 
Machel. 

During December, M.N.R. made repeated hit-and-run at- 
tacks on roads leading into Maputo, Mozambique’s capital. The 
guerrilla actions enraged Machel, who accused people in South 
Africa of continuing to “equip, infiltrate and supply” the rebels. 
And that, he warned, could make the Nkomati accord so much 
wastepaper. An alarmed South African Foreign Minister Roelof 
(“Pik”) Botha assured Machel that his government would take 
action against anyone who aided the rebels. But that will not be 
easy: there is support for M.N.R. guerrillas in both Portugal and 
Malawi, which borders Mozambique to the northwest. 
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procession of bestselling products: 

cars and cameras, radios and record 
players, steel and semiconductors. In the 
future it will also be an important source 
ofa more basic commodity: money. As Ja- 
pan’s trade surplus mushrooms, the coun- 
try is raking in much more money than it 
spends at home. As a result, the Japanese 
are sending the funds back overseas by 
making loans, buying foreign stocks and 
bonds, and building factories in countries 
around the globe. Once merely a master 
manufacturer, Japan is on the way to be- 
coming the world’s premier investor and 
creditor. Its economic and financial clout 
could eventually rival the power held by 
Britain in the 19th century and the U.S. 
after World War II. 

In 1984, Japan ran a trade surplus of 
about $44 billion, up from $20 billion in 
1981. In trade with the US. alone last 
year, Japan had a $30 billion surplus. One 
reason for that startling imbalance is the 
lofty value of the U.S. dollar. Partly be- 
cause of high American interest rates, the 
dollar has risen 30% against the yen since 
1978. That has made Japanese imports 
cheaper for U.S. shoppers, and American 
exports more expensive in Japan. Econo- 


j= has long been renowned for its 





mists think the dollar may decline a bit | 


over the next year or two, but not nearly 
enough to erase Japan’s surplus. In fact, 
some Japanese trade experts predict that 
their country’s favorable balance of trade 
with the US. could balloon to $75 billion 
by 1990. 








Japanese holdings overseas are now 
worth about $70 billion more than the in- 
vestments that foreigners have made in 
Japan. That total should reach $100 bil- 
lion this year, moving Japan past the US. 
($95 billion) and Britain ($81 billion) into 
the top spot among international inves- 
tors. Nobumitsu Kagami, chief economist 
of Nomura Investment Management in 
Tokyo, projects that Japan’s overseas in- 
vestment surplus will rise to $500 billion 
by 1992. Says Hiroshi Takeuchi, a manag- 
ing director of Japan’s Long-Term Credit 
Bank: “Our country could become a per- 
manent capital exporter.” 

The USS. is already hooked on Japa- 
nese capital. Enticed by steep American 
interest rates, Japanese investors poured 
about $25 billion last year into U.S. Gov- 
ernment securities. That windfall fi- 
nanced a sizable chunk of the $175 billion 
federal budget deficit. Without Japanese 
money, interest rates on Treasury securi- 
ties, which now range to 11.66% on a 30- 
year bond, would be even higher. 

Japan also exports capital in the form 
of loans and grants to its neighbors in the 
Pacific region. The Philippines, staggering 
undera $26 billion foreign debt and deep in 
recession, received a grant of about $240 
million from the Japanese government 
three months ago. Last July the Japanese 
government gave Thailand loans and 
grants worth about $300 million. Japan 
hopes that economic aid will strengthen its 
neighbors and increase trade and prosperi- 


ty throughout the whole Pacific region. 
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A Global Money Machine 

















The Japanese are not content, howev- 
er, merely to buy foreign bonds and make 
loans. They are also constantly searching 
the world for opportunities to buy compa- 
nies, form partnerships and build busi- 
nesses from scratch. Such direct foreign 
investments by Japan have doubled since 
1979, to $28 billion. Many Japanese com- 
panies have spread as far and wide as 
IBM or Exxon. YKK, the Japanese zip- 
per manufacturer, has plants from The 
Netherlands to New Zealand and from 
Honduras to Egypt. Toshiba makes ad- 
vanced computer chips in the U.S., West 
Germany, Malaysia and Mexico. 

The US., in particular, has become a 
mecca for Japanese manufacturers. Mat- 
sushita turns out Panasonic electronic 
products near Chicago. Toyota is building 
cars in Fremont, Calif., in partnership 
with General Motors. Nippon Kokan last 
year paid almost $300 million to buy half 
of National Steel. According to the latest 
count by the Japan Economic Institute in 
Washington, 309 Japanese companies are 
operating 479 plants in the U.S. 

All this activity may be only the be- 
ginning. Within the past two months, sev- 
eral major new Japanese investments in 
the U.S. have been announced. Mazda 
Motor said in late November that it would 
build a $450 million auto-assembly plant 
in Flat Rock, Mich. In December, To- 
shiba and Westinghouse Electric revealed 
plans for a joint venture in which they will 
put up a $100 million factory in Horse- 
heads, N.Y., to produce tubes for comput- 
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against the torrent of imports from Tokyo 


The unveiling last month of the Nova, which General Motors and Toyota build in Fremont, Calif. 
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er monitors and color television sets. 

Japanese companies have compelling 
reasons for building plants on American 
soil. The U.S. is the biggest foreign mar- 
ket for Japan's products, absorbing about 
one-third of its exports. But those ship- 
ments are threatened by American pro- 
tectionism. Already the U.S. Government 
has forced Japan to limit exports of autos 
and steel. In addition, American politi- 
cians are demanding that Japan build fac- 
tories in the U.S. to restore jobs that its ex- 
ports have destroyed. Executives of 
Japanese firms, including Honda and 
Nippon Kokan, have admitted that fears 
of trade friction helped persuade them to 
invest in the U.S. 

Japan’s new ventures will provide 
paychecks for thousands of Americans. 
The proposed Mazda plant, for example, 
is expected to employ 3,500 people and 
support 3,500 additional jobs in auto-sup- 
ply industries. Michigan Governor James 
Blanchard calls the Mazda deal “a mile- 
stone in U.S.-Japanese relations.” 

Most areas of the U.S. are eager to 
have Japanese factories. In fact, 17 states, 
including Alabama, Ohio and Alaska, 
have opened offices in Tokyo to recruit in- 
vestments. Cities and towns offer the Jap- 
anese tax breaks and choice industrial 
sites. One of the most ardent suitors is 
Battle Creek, Mich. The city already has 
factories set up by three Japanese compa- 
nies: Hi-Lex, which makes cable systems 
for cars, snowmobiles and motorcycles; 
Lotte, a chewing gum manufacturer; and 
Musashi Seimitsu, a producer of auto- 
motive equipment. In addition, Nippon 
Denso announced in August that it would 
build a $100 million plant in Battle Creek 
to make parts for auto air conditioners. 

To help attract such investments, Bat- 
tle Creek Unlimited, a group of local busi- 
ness promoters, has set up a special school 
where the children of Japanese managers 
are taught in their native language. The 
city has sponsored exhibitions of art from 
Japan and invited the Japanese national 
hockey team to play in a Christmas tour- 


| nament last year. “We make the Japanese 


feel welcome here,” says James Hettinger, 
executive director of Battle Creek Unlim- 
ited. Hettinger says his organization is 
currently talking with 20 more Japanese 
companies about coming to Battle Creek. 

Labor unions are ambivalent about 
the Japanese invasion. They welcome the 
new jobs, but have had trouble organizing 
workers at some Japanese plants. Not one 
of the 1,500 employees at the Nissan truck 
factory in Smyrna, Tenn. (pop. 8,800), has 
joined the United Auto Workers. None- 
theless, the threat of unionization has en- 
couraged Nissan to pay wages that are 
very close to the $12-an-hour base rate for 
a typical U.A.W. member in Tennessee. 
Says Walter Whittemore, president of 
U.A.W. Local 737 in Nashville: “It will be 
up to the people who work for Nissan to 
join the union, and we believe they even- 
tually will.” 


Ithough the U.S. has put out a big 
welcome mat for Japan, some 
economists think that a backlash 
may develop in the future. As the Japanese 
presence and power grow, opposition 
could come from competing American- 
owned corporations. Warns Roger Shields, 
the chief international economist for New 
York City’s Chemical Bank: “There may 
be calls for protection against Japanese in- 
vestments. Our companies will want to re- 
main dominant on their own turf.” 
Besides setting its sights on the U.S., 
Japan has invested most heavily in the 
economies of its Asian neighbors. In Hong 
Kong, Japanese factories churn out such 
products as Yashica cameras and Seiko 
watches. Toyota, Nippon Steel, Toshiba 
and Nissan are important players in the 
Philippine economy. In Indonesia, Japan 
has invested in auto manufacturing, oil- 
fields, coal mines and hydroelectric dams. 
Japanese companies are responsible for 
25% of all construction in Malaysia. 
Japan has established an especially 
close relationship with Singapore, which 
encourages foreign investments by giving 





tax breaks and providing a highly educat- 
ed work force. Most major Japanese ap- 
pliance manufacturers, including To- 
shiba, Sanyo and Hitachi, have plants in 
Singapore. Japanese companies have also 
gained strong footholds in the construc- 
tion and shipbuilding industries. Says 
Katsushige Fukino, managing director of 
Nippon Electric’s Singapore operations 
“There is enthusiasm here for high tech- 
nology and an active desire to become an 
industrially advanced state.” 

One of Singapore's attractions is that 
English, the first foreign language for 
most Japanese business people, is widely 
spoken. Because much computer software 
is based on English, Singapore could be- 
come a major force in that important seg- 
ment of the electronics field. Japan’s gov- 
ernment has helped set up and finance the 
Japan-Singapore Institute of Software 
Technology to train local computer tech- 
nicians. 

The only major Pacific nation in which 
Japan has been slow to invest is China. The 
two countries have 19 joint ventures, in- 
cluding factories in south China that make 
television sets and cassette tape players, 
but the total value of Japan's investments is 
only about $80 million. Japanese compa- 
nies have many reasons to be skittish about 
China: uncomfortable living conditions, a 
complex government bureaucracy, lack of 
control over labor relations, the difficulty 
of repatriating profits, and unreliable pow- 
er supplies. But as the business climate 
slowly improves, the Japanese will become 
more interested in what is potentially the 
world’s largest market. 

The Japanese have stirred some re- 
sentment in several Asian countries. Says 
Alunan Glang, a Filipino historian: “If we 
don’t watch out, we Filipinos will no long- 
er be known as ‘little brown Americans,’ 
but as ‘little brown Japanese,’ and God 
knows which is the lesser evil.” In a speech 
last August, Malaysian Prime Minister 
Mahathir Mohamed accused the Japanese 
of practicing “economic colonialism.” 








One charge leveled at Japan is that it 
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uses cheap labor in other Asian countries 
but is unwilling to share technology. Says 
C.C. Chen, senior vice president of the In- 
ternational Commercial Bank of China in 
Taiwan: “What we need from foreign in- 
vestment is not so much capital as access 
to technology. But the Japanese are not go- 
ing to divulge any trade secrets, even to 
their joint-venture partners.”” When South 
Korea’s President Chun Doo Hwan visit- 
ed Tokyo last fall, he brought a shopping 
list of 47 technologies in industries ranging 
from textiles to computers. So far, Japa- 
nese companies have refused to license 
any of these techniques to the Koreans. 
Asian countries, along with the U.S. 
and Western Europe, complain bitterly 
that Japan does not buy enough of their 
products. The Japanese piled up trade sur- 
pluses last year of about $1.7 billion with 
Thailand and $6 billion with Singapore. 
Student protesters in Thailand have circu- 
lated letters to their countrymen with a 
blunt warning: “Do not be a slave to Japa- 
nese goods.” In his August speech, Malay- 
sia’s Mahathir noted that 84% of his na- 
tion’s exports to Japan consisted of oil, 
wood, tin and other raw materials. Said 
he: “We cannot and will not remain merely 
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Studying the Japanese language in Singapore 


hewers of wood and drawers of water.” 

Japanese businessmen and farmers 
press for protection from imports just as 
hard as their counterparts in the US. Al- 
though Japan’s tariffs are generally low, 
critics point out that the country has long 
maintained a maze of product standards, 
inspection procedures and testing require- 
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ments that effectively exclude many for- 
eign goods. The government is sensitive to 
this charge, and since 1981 it has been dis- 
mantling such import barriers. No longer, 
for example, are all aerosol cans imported 
into Japan required to have precisely the 
same thickness. 

But the roots of Japan’s import phobia 
run deeper than its regulations. The Japa- 
nese are picky and often do not trust the 
quality of American products, much less 
Asian imports. Says Eric Hayden, an 
economist and a director of the Bank of 
America in Tokyo: “The Japanese are not 
going to take South Korean machine tools 
or Malaysian cars or Indonesian air- 
planes. Japan doesn’t import that kind of 
stuff. The Japanese produce it, and better 
than any of these countries can.” | 

Japan’s leaders recognize the need to 
open up their economy to more foreign 
goods. The process, though, will be gradu- 
al. In the meantime, the Japanese will 
continue to accumulate trade surpluses 
and scout around the world for ways to in- 
vest their treasure trove both productively 
and profitably. | —By Charles P. Alexander. 
Reported by Edwin M. Reingold and Frederick 
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Zen in the Executive Suite 


oO Nn a recent trip to Japan, American Businessman Bruce 
Neff unwittingly broke a key cultural rule. The Data 
General manager abruptly chopped an order he had placed 
with a Japanese firm by one-third. “It was an ordinary proce- 
dure that in the U.S. would have taken 15 minutes,” he re- 
called. But the Japanese were shocked and threatened by the 
unexpected cutback, and launched into negotiations with 
Neff that dragged on for three days. 

As the Japanese invest abroad, more and more U.S. 
businessmen will find themselves doing deals with them. 
The corporate style that works for Americans at home may 
not go over with their new colleagues or competitors. Neff 
and many other Boston-area executives are turning to Ikuko 
Atsumi, 43, a Japanese poet and feminist who has lived in 
the USS. since 1981. She is president of the New England 
Japanese Center, which teaches often bewildered Ameri- 
cans how to do business with her countrymen. Says Atsumi: 
“To succeed in Japan, the fastest shortcut is to learn Japa- 


introduced to the psychology behind sumo wrestling. 

The sessions, which combine lectures and role playing, 
have been a hit with many managers. Firms that have sent 
executives to the courses include Digital Equipment, Polar- 
oid and Data General. Edward Colbert, chairman of Data 
Instruments, a maker of electronic sensors that does $1 mil- 
lion in annual business with Japan, was delighted with a 
seminar on the Japanese use of silence. Confused by the 
pauses that cropped up when he traveled with Japanese asso- 
ciates, Colbert learned that what strikes an American as an 
awkward halt in conversation may be a refreshing respite to 
a Japanese. Said Colbert: “Now I wonder, ‘What did they 
think of all my jabbering?’ ” 

Atsumi, the former publisher of the Japanese maga- 
zine The Feminist: Asian Women, went to the US. after 
she was awarded a fellowship to Radcliffe. When she later 
sought work at the electronics companies around Boston, 
she was startled to find how little many American execu- 
tives seemed to know about Japan. Says she: “They know 
they have a lot to learn, but because they’re so busy, they 
want some kind of instant pill to learn it.” 





nese culture.” 

The heart of the center’s 
program is a series of eight af- 
ternoon seminars with titles 
like “The Samurai Spirit in 
Business Strategy” and “The 
Concentration Power of Zen 
in Business.” For $60 a ses- 
sion, executives learn every- 
thing from how to drink green 
tea (slowly, unlike sake, which 
is downed in a gulp) to where 
to sit during a conference 
(not in the first seats offered) 
and when and where to take 
off one’s shoes. The students 
are taught go, a traditional 


Japanese board game, and are Atsumi conducts executive seminars on the samurai spirit 








2 Her response was the New 
England Japanese Center, 
which she runs out of her home 

fs in Stow, Mass. Along with the 

= seminars, the center offers ser- 
vices ranging from translation 
and language instruction to 
private lessons in Japanese 
manners, which Atsumi gives 
in a den outfitted as a tradition- 
al Japanese sitting room. Cli- 
ents who prefer to let someone 
else do the deal making can 
also turn to Atsumi for help. 
For a fee ranging from $100 an 
hour to a 10% commission, she 
J will negotiate contracts with 








Japanese companies herself. 
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Corporate Fear and Trembling 








n extraordinary specter is haunting 

the leaders of some of America’s larg- 
est corporations. The specter is a Texan— 
a very rich and wily one. His name is T. 
(for Thomas) Boone Pickens Jr. The dan- 
ger executives see is that he may be out to 
buy their company, and when Pickens at- 
tacks, his prey rarely escapes unscathed. 
Indeed, a remarkable run of successes has 
made T. Boone Pickens, 56, president of 
Amarillo-based Mesa Petroleum, proba- 
bly the most feared corporate raider on 
the business scene today. 
| Last month, in order to end a takeover 
fight, Phillips Petroleum agreed to buy the 
8.9 million shares that Pickens and his 
partners held in the company. That stands 
to earn the group an $89 million profit, 
and started speculation about Pickens’ 
next target. “I think he is going to do the 
same thing again, and sooner rather than 
later,” says Alan Edgar, an energy analyst 
for Schneider, Bernet & Hickman, a Dal- 
las securities firm. Pickens himself re- 
mains tight-lipped: “We'll look at any- 
thing that makes sense,” he says. “And 
that’s the end of that conversation.” 

But while Pickens is saying little about 
his plans, Wall Street is buzzing with spec- 
ulation. Among the most frequently 
named takeover targets are Mobil, the 
third largest U.S. energy company, Tex- 
aco, the fourth biggest, Sun, which ranks 
ninth, and Unocal, the twelfth. 

The mere talk of a takeover bid from 
Pickens can drive up a stock’s price. Last 
month shares of Mobil jumped 1% points 
in a day on rumors that Pickens was inter- 
ested in the company. The stock of Sun and 





over, when Pickens went after such firms 
as Cities Service and Gulf, shareholders 
saw the value of their holdings increase 
sharply. Gulf stock jumped from $40 to 
$80 a share in a seven-month period. 

Pickens and his partners also did very 
well in such deals. Gulf and Cities Service, 
alarmed at the prospect of a takeover by 
him, sold out to other buyers at a higher 
price and thus increased the value of Pick- 
ens’ stock. Result: he earned huge profits 
but never took over those companies. Last 
year Pickens and friends made $760 mil- 
lion through their run at Gulf, which was 
eventually taken over by Chevron. 

Major acquisitions, though, can have 
some negative consequences. The debt 
that companies incur to finance takeovers 
| can reduce their earnings and lower their 
stock prices. Chevron shares fell to a 
twelve-month low of 30 last week, partly 
because of its heavy borrowings. 

Pickens’ spectacular gains have led 
critics to charge that he is really an adept 
practitioner of “greenmail.” A green- 
mailer creates the threat of a takeover by 
buying a big chunk of a company’s stock. 
He thensells theshares back tothe firmata 
premium when its executives, fearing the 
loss of their jobs in a takeover, agree to buy 














Unocal also rose on takeover talk. More- | 





Worried oil companies wonder where Pickens will strike next 


him out. Pickens denies any intention of 
greenmail: “If we had wanted to greenmail 
Phillips, it would have been a substantially 
different deal. Instead, we did stay in and 
we did work hard for the stockholders, and 
I still feel very good about that.” 

Big oil firms hold several attractions 
for Pickens. Many are rich in assets that 
include plentiful oil reserves. At the same 
time, their stock prices are often so low 
that the firms may be worth more if they 
are dismantled and their divisions sold 
separately than if they are kept together. 

Energy producers fearful that they 
may be takeover targets are taking all 








compete in the international arena, and 
would be stronger as a purely domestic 
firm. He adds, “People were speculating 
| that we would have gotten rid of Phillips’ 
research and chemical divisions. We 
would have done nothing of the sort.” 

Pickens said he decided to take his 
profit and end the takeover battle when 
he realized that resistance by Phillips 
management and the townspeople of Bar- 
tlesville, Okla., where the company has its 
headquarters, was simply too strong. Says 
he: “There was no way they were going to 
allow me to run that company.” A.J. La- 
Faro, a Phillips employee who designed 
“Boonebusters” T shirts to protest the 
takeover move, boasted last week, “We've 
broken him. The man finally realized he 
couldn’t pick on Phillips.” 

The battle for Bartlesville left Pickens 








The master takeover strategist during a rare quiet moment in his den in Amarillo 





“What people don't understand is that there reall ly are more than 24 hours in a day.” 


possible defensive measures. One com- 
mon tactic is to try to increase the price of 
their stock. That makes shareholders 
more satisfied and also increases the 
amount a Pickens would have to pay to 
start a takeover attempt. Last year Atlan- 
tic Richfield began buying back some of 


its shares with an eye to boosting their | 


value. Similar repurchase plans have been 
launched by Exxon, the largest US. oil 
company, and Standard of Indiana. 
Sx oil-industry analysts maintain 
that petroleum firms would be smart 


| to spin off some operations now and pass 





the profits on to stockholders in order to 
hold off corporate raiders. Says Edgar: “If 
these companies don’t see the writing on 
the wall and go ahead with their own re- 
structuring programs, that action will be 
forced on them by shareholders.” 

With the battle for Phillips over, Pick- 
ens last week was willing to discuss what 
he would have done with the company if 
he had won. He said his first action would 
have been to sell Phillips’ international 
operations and two other divisions in or- 
der to raise $5 billion to finance the take- 
over. Pickens claims that Phillips cannot 
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| bitter. Said he: “I’ve always seen myself as 
a stockholder’s champion, but here you 
had a situation where the town believes 
that it owns the company. It doesn’t. The 
shareholders own the company.” 

An admitted workaholic, Pickens 
| spent last week resting at his vacation 
home in Palm Springs, Calif. But he has 
trouble slowing down from the hectic 
pace that enables him to run his own com- 
pany while maneuvering to take over oth- 
ers. Says he: “What people don’t under- 


hours in a day. I’m well organized, and I 
keep up with what's going on.” 

And there is always some thinking 
to do about the next deal. Would Pick- 
ens consider going after a company out- 
side the oil industry? “We'd look at any- 
thing. My job is to do the best I can 
with the capital I have to work with.” 
| Then the ex-high school basketball 

player, who remembers how excited he 

was when he was first able to jump up 

and touch the net, adds, “I am very 

competitive.” It is precisely that Pickens 

trait that has so many American execu- 

tives worried. —By John Greenwald. 
| Reported by B. Russell Leavitt/Amarillo 


| 
1. 





stand is that there really are more than 24 | 
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IT'SNOT 
HOW LITTLEIT COSTS, 
MUCH YOU GET. 


£166) 


We have a surprise for all 
those people who think that in 
order to get more you have to 
pay more. 

The Commodore 64™ 

We also have a surprise 
for all those people who think 
they have to settle for less just 
because they're paying less. 

The Commodore 64 

The Commodore 64 has a 
full 64K memory, high fidelity 
sound and high resolution, 
16-color sprite graphics 

It’s fully capable of running 





WET SALES BY 01U15]0N 


thousands of programs for 
schools, business or funny 
busine 
But the Commodore 64 is 
yut one third the price of the 


64K IBM PCjr™ or the Apple lle™ 


In fact, for about the price of 
those computers alone you can 
get the Commodore 64, a disk 
drive, a printer and a modem— 
a powerful computing syste 
We don't do it with mirr 
we doit 
own. So we can make them for 
less, more efficiently and more 


h chips. We make our 


people w 


don't 
everyb« 


it's powe 
Commodore 
And becaus 
64, it’s the wor 
computer. 


COMMODORE 64= 


IT’S NOT HOW LITTLE IT COSTS, 
IT’S HOW MUCH YOU GET. 











Final Score 
Investors count their chips 


or Wall Street investors, 1984 ended 

with a weary sigh rather than the toot- 
ing of horns and tossing of confetti. Mon- 
eymen conducted more business than last 
year but made a lot less money. The New 
York Stock Exchange traded a record vol- 
ume of 23.1 billion shares, a 6.9% increase 
over 1983. Stock prices, though, declined 
for the first time in three years. The Dow 
Jones industrial average closed on New 
Year’s Eve at 1211.57, a drop of 47 points, 
or 3.7%, from 1983. Last year had begun 
with bull-market bravura that sent the 
Dow to a peak of 1286.64 on Jan. 6, less 
than a point below the alltime high. But 









waste, benefited from stricter federal rules 
involving the disposal of such hazardous 
chemicals as polychlorinated biphenyl, or 
PCB. Shares in Cowles Broadcasting, the 
Daytona Beach, Fla., chain of TV stations, 
shot up after the company agreed to be ac- 
quired by H & C Communications. 

The American Stock Exchange’s star 
performer last year was New Jersey's 
Sterling Extruder, an equipment manu- 
facturer. Riding the wave of capital 
spending in the U'S., its stock rose from 
4% to 16%. Flexible Computer of Dallas, 
which makes high-speed data processors, 
led the over-the-counter market by rising 
from 2 to 8%. 

The N.Y.S.E.’s largest loser of 1984 
was Colorado’s Storage Technology, a 
computer-equipment manufacturer, which 
filed for Chapter 11 bankruptcy in Octo- 


THE BEST AND WORST OF 1984 
N.Y.S.E. stocks trading at $2 or more per share, at year-end 


1984 %change 





Allied Products 


1983 


RepublicGypsum 
p Mattel 


Rollins Environmental Services 


Cowles Broadcasting 








Storage Technology 
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Prices adjusted for any splits 
the market bounced downhill for the next 
six months and, despite a boisterous rally 
in August, never made a full comeback. 

The heaviest losers of 1984 were spec- 
ulative stocks. Shares on the American 
Stock Exchange, where many new and 
lower-priced issues are traded, fell 8.4%. 
Over-the-counter shares dropped an aver- 
age of 11.2%. As a result, institutional in- 
vestors and market-advice newsletters 
found it hard to pick any fast-rising stocks. 
Said Barton Biggs, managing director of 
the Morgan Stanley investment firm: “We 
have been like rock stars, but the fun is 
over for a while now that the customers 
think we can’t sing.” 

Last year offered a few random lucky 
breaks instead of any smart-money trends. 
Indeed, the hottest property on the N.Y.S.E. 
was Allied Products, a Chicago agricultur- 
al-equipment maker that bucked an indus- 
try slump by producing cultivating imple- 
ments designed to help farmers cut energy 
costs. Republic Gypsum, a Dallas manu- 
facturer of wallboard and asphalt roofing, 
thrived on the Sunbelt’s homebuilding 
boom. California’s Mattel bounced back 
from last year’s worst-performers list by 
turning away from electronic games in fa- 
vor of dolls like those in its deliriously suc- 
cessful Masters of the Universe line. Rol- 
lins Environmental Services, a Wilming- 
ton, Del., firm that handles industrial 












- 
Williams Electronics 


TIME Chart by Renée Kiein 
ber. Investors also became discouraged 
with Western Union when it failed to re- 
coup quickly its investment in new ser- 
vices like electronic mail. Hesston, a Kan- 
sas-based farm-equipment maker whose 
stock was among the best performers in 
1983, suffered last year from depressed 
sales. Cincinnati’s Omnicare, a hospital 
supplier, fell into disfavor after an ac- 
counting adjustment cut its profits. Wil- 
liams Electronics of Chicago was zapped 
by declining interest in its coin-operated 
video games. 

Crystal Oil, a Shreveport, La., refiner, 
posted the worst performance on the 
American Stock Exchange, dropping 
from 14% to 3%. Healthdyne of Marietta, 
Ga., a manufacturer of devices that moni- 
tor infants for sudden-death syndrome, 
turned in the largest decline on the over- 
the-counter market, falling from 19 to 2%. 

Stock-market gamblers are not the 
only investors nursing wounds from 1984. 
The value of gold dropped 20%; silver was 
down 30%. Some antiques, however, kept 
their burnish. The price of Chinese ce- 
ramics rose 6%. One of the best invest- 
ment bets in 1984 was bonds. The average 
return for high-quality, long-term corpo- 
rate certificates, counting price apprecia- 
tion and assuming that interest was rein- 
vested, was 16%. — By Stephen Koepp. 
Reported by Bernard Baumohl/New York 

















Damage Report 
Israel's stock crash revisited 
aT he inevitable end of a protracted fi- 

nancial adventure.” That was how 
State Controller Yitzhak Tunik, the gov- 
ernment ombudsman, described Israel's 
bank-stock crash in a harsh report re- 
leased last week. Tunik’s 107-page docu- 
ment concerned the financial turmoil of 
October 1983, when investors sold off 
shares of Israel's major banks, forcing the 
government to shut down the Tel Aviv 
stock exchange for two weeks. By the time 
trading resumed, bank stocks had lost a 
third of their dollar value, and the govern- 
ment had pledged to buy the shares at pre- 
crash prices to keep investors from taking 
a beating. The collapse heightened an eco- 
nomic crisis that drove Israel's inflation 
above 1000%, at an annual rate, last Octo- 
ber and continues to threaten the coun- 
try’s political stability. 

After a year of investigation, Tunik 
blamed the banks for bringing on “a catas- 
trophe for the economy” and faulted the 
government of former Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin for doing nothing to pre- 
vent the crash. The roots of the trouble go 
back more than a decade. In the early 
1970s Israeli banks started buying and 
selling their own shares on the Tel Aviv 
exchange to help regulate the stock prices. 
In 1979 Israel's inflation passed 100%, and 
the public bought bank stocks as a hedge 
against rising consumer prices. The banks 
encouraged this speculation and helped 
keep the bank-stock values climbing by 
dipping more heavily into the market to 
buy their own shares. As a result, bank- 
stock prices rose faster than inflation. 

But in the process, the Tunik report 
concluded, the stocks’ value reached a 
level that was nearly three times the 
banks’ capital. Tunik said that the bank- 
ers’ strategy of buying shares amounted to 
“manipulative regulation” and helped 
send their prices to an artificial height 
and an inevitable fall. The report noted 
that Meir Heth, chairman of the stock-ex- 
change board, predicted the collapse, but 
his warnings were ignored by the Israeli 
Treasury and the central bank. 

Tunik estimated that by 1988 the gov- 
ernment’s pledge to support the bank- 
stock prices will cost it at least $2.5 bil- 
lion, a figure that is almost as much as the 
$2.6 billion in aid the U.S. plans to give Is- 
rael this year. The cost of the crash is a 
heavy burden for Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres, who is trying to cut the Israeli bud- 
get as a way of fighting inflation and re- 





| viving the country’s economy. 


Last week’s report is only the begin- 
ning of the investigations of the bank- 
stock fiasco, Tunik accused no individuals 
by name, but called on the Knesset to ap- 


| point a full-scale commission to delve 


deeper into the financial disaster. Ha ar- 
etz, a prominent Tel Aviv daily newspa- 
per, demanded a probe “to determine who 
is responsible and to recommend steps to 
be taken against them.” a 
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COMPUTERS 


Coleco Pulls the Plug 


Shortly before Connecticut- 
based Coleco Industries intro- 
duced its Adam home computer 
in June 1983, the company’s 
stock shot up ten points in a 
week, going from $41 to $51. The 
product looked like a winner. 
It would cost only $600 at a 
time when comparable equip- 
ment sold for about twice as 
much. With a gentle jab at a 
competitor, Adam was going to 
bite the Apple. But sales foundered when the machine turned out 
to be plagued with glitches. Even a price cut to $499 and several 
new features were not enough to save the product. Coleco Presi- 
dent Arnold Greenberg last week announced that the company 
was dropping Adam, leaving the low-priced end of the computer 
market to Commodore and Atari. 

Adam has made life tough for Coleco. The company will take 
an estimated $110 million write-off against 1984 earnings be- 
cause of the flop. Indeed, Adam might have driven Coleco to its 
knees were it not for the company’s success with another product: 
the Cabbage Patch Kids. Coleco last year sold $500 million worth 
of Cabbage Patcheria, and the pudgy dolls have been the hottest 
toys for the past two Christmas seasons. Coleco hopes that it will 
now do better by staying in the cabbage patch. 


Vacancy at Montgomery Ward 


Mobil four years ago hired Retailing 
Wizard Stephen Pistner, 52, the president of 
Minneapolis’ Dayton-Hudson department- 
store chain, to turn around its troubled 
Montgomery Ward subsidiary, and turn it 
around he did. From a loss of $162 million 
in 1980, Pistner steered the retailer to prof- 
its of $40 million in 1983. He cut the number 
of stores from 365 to 322, pruned bloated 
management ranks and slashed 23,000 jobs 
from the payroll. In the process, Pistner 
made a big name for himself as a man who 
gets things done. Last week he stopped do- 
ing them for Ward's. He took a job as senior vice president of the 
Rapid-American retail empire, which is based in New York City 
and includes the McCrory variety-store chain and the Lerner ap- 
parel shops. 

Pistner’s action took the industry by surprise. Last year he 
called his Ward’s mission an “opportunity of a lifetime, to take a 
major corporation and revamp it, reconstruct it, revitalize it.” 
Pistner’s departure raised new questions about the future of 
Montgomery Ward. Mobil has had little but trouble with Ward's 
ever since it paid $1.7 billion to buy it in 1974. The next big sale at 
Montgomery Ward may be the company itself. 





Retailer Pistner 


Controls Come Off 


When President Carter proposed the decontrol of natural gas 
prices in 1977, he put a blue flame under consumer advocates. 
They warned that the result would be runaway price increases. 
That indeed was the initial effect of the Natural Gas Act of 1978. 
From 1979 through 1983, residential gas bills rose an average of 
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19% a year. But by last week, when the Government lifted the 
remaining controls on most U.S. gas, the fears of romping prices 
had vanished. The average cost of residential natural gas in the 
coming year is expected to increase by only 3%, to about $6.27 
per 1,000 cu. ft. 

The prime reason for relatively stable gas prices is that dereg- 
ulation has worked just the way advocates of energy price decon- 
trol predicted. During the winter of 1976-77, the U.S. experi- 
enced severe natural gas shortages, partly because decades of 
Government price regulation had discouraged new exploration. 
Decontrol, though, created the prospect of higher prices and thus 
created a boom in gas drilling. The increased production, along 
with energy conservation, has resulted in a glut that is now ex- 
pected to keep gas prices stable for the rest of the decade. 


The 56.9-Hour Work Week 


By the time most top American executives finally leave their 
offices on Friday night or Saturday morning after a typical 
week’s work, they have put in an average of 56.9 hours on the job, 
either behind their desk or at home. That is 22 hours a week more 
than most of their employees, who work 9-to-5 jobs. Those were 
the findings of a survey of executives of FORTUNE 1,000 compa- 
nies taken by Robert Half International, a New York City-based 
recruiting firm. 

What about all those stories about long executive lunches, 
visits to the company gym, and golf putting on the office carpet? 
Much of that is myth, says President Robert Half. The typical 
lunch lasts only 49 minutes. He adds, “There is no way out. It is 
the penalty for success and high earnings. As you rise to the top, 
the job gets so complex it is almost impossible to do in 35 hours.” 
Half does not believe that the answer to overworked executives is 
to hire more managers. That would only lead to overlapping 
power, more meetings and less efficiency. Says he: “In business, 
unlike politics, a dictatorship works best. When one person 
makes the major decisions, it is efficient.” 


The Return of King Pong 


Nolan Bushnell, 41, the inventor of Pong, one of the first vid- 
eo games and the product that gave birth to the Atari company, is 
back again. His latest scheme: computerized color analysis at a 
chain of shops called "RO, Japanese for color sensation. After a 
light-sensitive scanner takes a reading of the person’s skin and 
hair colors, a computer studies the information and can then rec- 
ommend the four best wardrobe colors or the best accompanying 
makeup for lips, fingernails and eyelids. Fee: $25 to $45. So far, 
only one shop, in a Sunnyvale, Calif., shopping center, has 
opened, but Bushnell envisions a network of franchises. He even 
foresees adding a similar computerized personality analysis, a 
sort of compushrink. 

King Pong Bushnell hopes that his newest venture will turn out 
better than some other recent ones. Seven years ago, he launched 
Pizza Time Theatre, a restau- 
rant chain with singing robots 
that went bankrupt last year. 
Two years ago, Bushnell started 
Androbot, a firm that was going 
to make robots as common 
around the house as dogs, cats 
or goldfish. But it had to under- 
go refinancing in June. Bush- 
nell’s latest foray could be ti- 
tled Color Me Anything, but 
Give Me Success. 
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Something new has been 


added to the 1985 Colt. 


nee 


New thinking. New solutions. And 
new doors. Four of them. 

The 1985 Colt sedan is a significantly 
different Colt. It’s a well thought out, 
intelligently equipped car. A Colt whose 
value is greater than the sum of its parts. 

Colt is all-new. A stylish new design. 
An interior engineered for comfort. An 
electronic dashboard display. Even a 
turbo. These are options you've come to 


Colt. It’s all the Japanese you need to know. 


expect from cars that cost much more. 

And while we were thinking about 
appointments, we didn’t forget basics— 
room, performance, quality and value. 

The Colt is imported for Dodge and 
Plymouth, built by Mitsubishi Motors 
Corporation in Japan. As you can see, 
they’ve added a lot more than just 
four doors. Without 
taking away a thing. 


rise 


Vad | Va 


Dodge |Ptymouth 


Buckle up for safety 























gathering dust in a Capitol 
Hill warehouse for nearly 50 


years. Then, after Photogra- | 


pher Oscar Jordan's death in 
1982, his children discovered 
the collection of 550 film 
and glass negatives and color 
| plates of former Cabinet mem- 
bers, Congressmen and Presi- 
dents, including rare images 
of Herbert Hoover and Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. Developed 
in an experimental technique 
called the Finlay color process, 
| which produces a softly tinted 
image, the portraits, according 
| to Robert Warner, Archivist of 
| the United States, “add a hu- 
man dimension to people we 
tend to think of as stiff 
and aloof.” Once the Hoover 
and Roosevelt negatives are 
fully restored, they will be 
delivered to the respective 
presidential libraries in West 
| Branch, Iowa, and Hyde Park, 
| N.Y. There they will give the 
term presidential 
new meaning. 





Philanthropist Newman 


As he entered a room in 
the Catholic Services offices in 
New York City last week, Paul 
Newman, 59, did a double take 
The superstar found himself 
facing a mostly female crowd 
of some 150 employees of 
the charitable organization. 
“T thought this was supposed 
to be anonymous,” Newman 
whispered to New York Arch- 
bishop John J. O'Connor as he 
offered a $250,000 check for 
emergency relief in drought- 


The photographs had been 
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stricken Africa. Answered 
O’Connor: “Your life just isn’t 
like that.’”” Newman was in for 
yet another surprise as he 
handed over the money, which 
was raised by sales of his 
Newman’s Own oil-and-vine- 
gar salad dressing, Industrial 
Strength spaghetti sauce and 
Old Style picture-show pop- 
corn. He and his business part- 
ner, Writer A.E. Hotchner, had 


just become candidates for the 


record books. The gift, the 
largest in their own company’s 
history, is also the largest sin- 
gle corporate donation to aid 
the African cause 





Road warrior: Princess Caroline be 


Visions of the past: Jordan's rediscovered portrait of F.D.R. 















































“I'm still among the liv- 
ing,” proclaimed Country 
Singer Barbara Mandrell, 36 
Walking with the assistance of 
crutches, she was appearing in 
public for the first time since a 
near fatal auto accident last 
September left her hospitalized 
with a broken leg and lacerat- 
ed knee. And still among the 
working, she might have add- 
ed. Mandrell, who stars this 


| week in a CBS special taped 


prior to the accident, an- 
nounced her plans to appear 
later this year in a CBS movie 
“based on a romance book” 
and to finish a new album 


fore dashing off to Dakar 
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and I will be back in the re- 
cording studio in February.” 
The Southern songbird also 
had a special message for her 
fans: “Please tell the people 
of this country from the bot- 
tom of my heart because I love 
them—wear your seat belt. I 
am here to tell you it makes a 
difference.” 





Mandrell back in Nashville 


The 8,000-mile course is a 
royal pain. So maybe that is 
why Princess Caroline of Mona- 
co, 27, Husband Stefano Casi- 
raghi, 24, and her broth- 
er Prince Albert, 26, were 
among 543 adventurous com- 
petitors in Versailles last week 
for the beginning of the sev- 
enth annual Paris-Dakar mo- 
tor rally. As a crowd of 10,000 
spectators cheered them on, 
Caroline and her husband 
crossed the starting line in 
their custom-built, 16-ton As- 
tra truck. Casiraghi, who has 
been in one other rally, was so 
confident of his chances that 
he and Albert were already 
planning their next adventure 
a 2,900-mile London-to—Mon- 
te Carlo motorboat race. Alas, 
the adventure ended only 8.68 
miles into the first timed Afri- 
can leg of the rally, from Ouar- 
gla to El Golea, as their truck 
slid onto its side in the sand 
while trying to pass several 
other vehicles. The princess 
and her husband, who was at 
the wheel, were unhurt, and 
the main damage may have 
been to Casiraghi’s confidence 

——~By Guy D. Garcia 
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The No Man’s Land of High Tech 





Oo n the morning of Nov. 2, 1983, Fran- 
cis Lynch, then chief of detectives of 
the Woonsocket, R.I., police department, 
got a strange call. “You may think I’m 
crazy,” said an excited young woman, 
“but there is some guy dealing drugs, and I 
can hear it on my radio.” Lynch was skep- 
tical, but he sent two detectives to the 
woman’s house. 

It turned out that the transmissions 
that the woman had heard on her 
AM radio were coming from a nearby 
home whose occupant, Leo De- 
Laurier, owned a cordless telephone. 
DeLaurier was apparently unaware 
that such devices are little more than 
short-range radio transmitters whose 
signals can sometimes be picked up 
by ordinary radio receivers. During 
the next month, the police say, they 
recorded more than 100 hours of in- 
criminating conversations by De- 
Laurier about the sale of cocaine and 
marijuana, Then they arrested De- 
Laurier, his wife and 22 other people 
on drug charges. DeLaurier objected 
to the use of the tapes, and his trial 
has been postponed pending the out- 
come of an appeal to the Rhode Is- 
land Supreme Court. DeLaurier ar- 
gues that the monitoring of his phone 
was an illegal invasion of his privacy 
since it was done by the police with- 
out a warrant. 

Legal experts point out that 
cordless phones are one of many 
new-age technological devices that 
fall into a legal no man’s land, an 
ambiguous region inhabited by such 
consumer products as personal computers 
and the ubiquitous message beepers and 
by sophisticated police equipment like 
mini—video cameras. The lack of clear le- 
gal rules for police use of the equipment 
promises to keep the courts busy. Just last 
month two federal courts clashed on the 
issue when the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Seventh Circuit in Chicago overruled 
a federal district court and found that vid- 
eo surveillance of four suspected members 
of the Puerto Rican terrorist group FALN 
did not violate the Fourth Amendment's 
guarantee against “unreasonable searches 
and seizures.” Says University of Chicago 
Law Professor Geoffrey Stone: “Technol- 
ogy—bugs, beepers that police attach to 
cars, parabolic microphones—all of this 
enables the Government to invade priva- 
cy in ways far more extreme than one 
could possibly have imagined when the 
| Fourth Amendment was written.” 

The Kansas Supreme Court was the 
| first state high court to rule on the cord- 
less-phone issue, holding last March that 
those who use such phones are broadcast- 














New devices aid police but threaten the right of privacy 


ing over the public air waves and have “no 
reasonable expectation of privacy,” a 
finding that may surprise the 7 million or 
so owners of the popular instruments. But 
to rule otherwise, Rhode Island’s attor- 
neys argued before that state’s supreme 
court, could mean that the woman who in- 
advertently overheard DeLaurier’s con- 
versations might be held criminally liable 
for violating the federal wiretapping law. 





DeLaurier’s lawyer, however, asserted 
that this 1968 legislation, which forbids 
wiretapping without court authorization, 
does apply to cordless phones, since the 
statute defines a “wire communication” as 
any conversation that is carried “in whole 
or in part” by wire. Even cordless instru- 
ments must utilize regular phone lines at 
some point to transmit calls. 

Video surveillance is as knotty an issue 
as the new telephones. Abscam, the De 
Lorean drug investigation and other well- 
publicized “sting” operations have made it 
seem that police have broad authority to 
videotape criminal activity. In fact, cam- 
eras have usually been employed to record 
only those meetings where an undercover 
agent or informer with prior knowledge of 
the filming is also in the room. This was 
not the situation in the Chicago FALN case, 
in which the FBI had authorization for 
both audio and video surveillance from a 
federal judge. The agency resorted to the 
video surveillance of two “safe house” 
apartments after two of the four suspects 
successfully thwarted wiretaps and bugs. 





Once the cameras had been installed, 
agents say, they observed some of the de- 
fendants constructing time bombs. The 
four were arrested in June 1983 on sedi- 
tious-conspiracy and weapons charges 
when the FBI learned that they allegedly 
planned to mark the July 4 holiday by 
blowing up military installations. 

US. District Judge George Leighton 
threw out the FBI’s 130 hours of videotape 
evidence in 1984, saying that “no one, not 
even in the name of ferreting out crime, 
has the right to invade the privacy of a 
home” without proper legal authority. He 
ruled that the 1968 wiretap law provided 
no such authority because it says nothing 
_ about video surveillance. The Sev- 
enth Circuit panel, in an opinion 
written by Supreme Court Hopeful 
Richard Posner, held that the wire- 
tap law did not apply but found that 
video surveillance is permitted under 
the Constitution without specific leg- 
islative approval. Paraphrasing a 
famous dissent by Justice Louis 
Brandeis, Posner wrote, “There is no 
right to be let alone while assembling 
bombs in safe houses.” The accused 
FALN members plan to appeal the 
ruling to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Many legal observers are fright- 
ened by the prospect of widespread 
video surveillance. Raising the spec- 
ter of Nineteen Eighty-Four and Big 
Brother, Herman Schwartz, a law 
professor at American University, 
denounces it as “very dangerous” to 
everyone’s civil liberties. Harvard 
Law Professor Laurence Tribe cau- 
tions that technological innovations 
like video cameras may be render- 
ing the traditional protections of the 
Fourth Amendment “irrelevant.” 
Columbia University Law Professor 
Richard Uviller, a former prosecu- 
tor, says of the new high-tech snooping, 
“When there is no alternative, when the 
crime is terror, there is a strong law- 
enforcement need for this.” But he adds 
that “its uses should be reserved for only 
the most serious circumstances: kidnap- 
ing, murder, espionage and terrorism.” 

To clarify the legal muddle, several 
federal statutes have been proposed, in- 
cluding one by Wisconsin Congressman 
Robert Kastenmeier that would force po- 
lice to satisfy a series of strict require- 
ments in order to get a warrant for video 
prying. Though the Kastenmeier bill died 
in the last Congress, it will be re- 
introduced in this session. Judges, legisla- 
tors and civil libertarians agree that the 
privacy problems presented by techno- 
logical changes make necessary a new as- 
sessment of existing statutes and court 
rules. Warns John Shattuck, a former 
American Civil Liberties Union official: 
“In many ways, technology is now out- 
Stripping the law." —®By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by Carol Fletcher/Chicago and 
Timothy Loughran/New York 
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Historian Abraham: a not very civil dispute over his book and his job 


Stormy Weather in Academe 


A scholar’s controversial work sets offa hail of criticism 





t first David Abraham, assistant pro- | tion in Chicago, where he found himself 
fessor of history at Princeton, was | walled in by controversy. Commented 
rightly proud. Initial reviews of his book, | A.H.A. Executive Director Samuel Gam- 
The Collapse of the Weimar Republic: Po- | mon: “It’s almost impossible to get in- 
litical Economy and Crisis, had sung high | volved and be neutral.” 
praise. “Intellectually and _ stylistically Abraham's problems began when he 
weighty,” declared the Library Journal. | was attacked, 18 months after the publica- 
This “book’s strength is its thought-pro- | tion of his book, by patrician Henry 
voking interpretation,” wrote a second | Turner of Yale. Turner, who has little or | 
critic. And a reader of the manuscript, | nouse for Marxist history, wrote a testy re- 
judging it for publication by the Princeton | view in the Political Science Quarterly. He 
University Press, rated the work as “the | charged that Abraham had rewritten quo- 
most important book on 20th century | tations and selected only portions of 
Germany written in the past 15 years.” source documents that suited his purposes. 
Such accolades are tough to come by Interestingly, Turner was completing 
in academe, where scholars guard theirin- | a book of his own, German Big Business 
tellectual turf and rarely show kindness | and the Rise of Hitler. That volume, sched- 
toward a contrary thesis. Abraham’s vol- | uled for publication by Oxford on Jan. 20, 
ume laid a measure of blame for the fail- | attributes the Weimar Republic’s demise 
ure of the post-World War I German gov- | to an array of historical causes. “Only 
ernment upon German businessmen, who | through gross distortion,” writes Turner, 
came to favor Hitler, a view that scholars | “can big business be accorded a crucial or 
have squabbled about for decades. The | even major role.” Privately, he now com- 
book, with its Marxist perspective, was re- | ments, “If Abraham’s right, I’m wrong.” 
spected even by uncompromising Gerald Other academics soon entered the 
D. Feldman, a University of California | fray. At the University of Bielefeld, in 
expert on late imperial and Weimar Ger- | West Germany, Historian Hans-Ulrich 
many. Feldman had critiqued an early | Wehler had received The Collapse of the 
draft and pronounced the volume “imagi- | Weimar Republic to evaluate, as part of 
native and interesting.” Abraham’s rite of passage to tenure. 
All this commendation, back in 1981, | Wehler disliked what he called the dog- 
was deeply gratifying to Abraham. Then | matic framework of the book and would 
34, with only a short-term teaching posi- | not recommend tenure. Turner, mean- 
tion at Princeton, he was anxious for ten- | while, circularized colleagues, sending 
ure, the guarantee of lifetime job security. | them several of Abraham's quotations, to- 
To publish with such laudatory notices | gether with underlying source documents 
could provide insurance against perishing | that seemed contradictory. For example, | 
in the limbo of the untenured. But tenure | Abraham cited Banker Hjalmar Schacht 
never materialized. Instead, Abraham be- | as calling the Nazis “the positive force” 
came caught up in a running storm of ac- | and telling associates “we should contrib- 
cusations about his book. The charges, | ute to them and their efforts.” Actually, 
ranging from sloppiness to fraud, contin- | Schacht did not use the word “positive” or 
ued to buffet him a fortnight ago at the | urge direct contributions. 
| American Historical Association conven- After receiving the Turner material, 























Feldman revised his judgment (“I had 
problems with the book all along”) and 
also took up the cudgel. He called the 
quotes a “terrible, terrible distortion.” 





n Oberhausen, site of one of Germany’s 

largest industrial archives, Economics 
Historian Ulrich Nocken, a former stu- 
dent of Feldman’s, checked the sources of 
the disputed quotes and said that of 100 
Abraham footnotes, only six were correct. 
The rest of the book, he added, contained 
“mistakes of every possible kind.” With 
this new evidence in hand, Turner and 
Feldman set out in earnest to expose Abra- 
ham’s work. They wrote to Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington, where Abraham 
was under consideration for hiring, and 
Feldman attached Nocken’s findings. The 
job evaporated. Abraham lost another op- 
portunity at the University of California, 
Santa Cruz after Feldman intervened. 

Princeton historians, and sympathetic 
colleagues elsewhere, were offended by the 
assaults on Abraham. “Everything they 
could say about Abraham’s book might be 
true,” said Princeton’s Carl Schorske. 
“Still, the method of trying to get this guy is 
not civil.” Schorske, joined by University 
of Chicago President Hanna Gray and oth- 
er ranking academics, lodged a protest 
against the attackers with the professional 
affairs committee of the A.H.A. Last week 
the committee declined to pursue the mat- 
ter, on the shaky grounds that in scholar- 
ship, ethical standards may be too subjec- 
tive to enforce—and in any case, “the 
system” of open criticism among academi- 
cians works well enough as it is. 

How had Abraham become the focus 
of such turmoil? At the A.H.A. conven- 
tion, the Belgian-born historian conced- 
ed, “There are mistakes in my book.” 
(Earlier he had admitted paraphrasing 
the quotes.) “But,” he insists, “the mis- 
takes do not distort reality. The truth, the 
argument, wasn’t based on the errors. 
Like all historians, I interpreted a mass of 
material in a way that is most truthful.” 

Historians, however, remained polar- 
ized over both Abraham’s work and the 
attacks against him. Feldman said, 
“What Abraham has done disqualifies 
him as a member of the profession.” Oth- 
er academicians were deeply troubled by 
the spectacle of powerful, tenured schol- 
ars coming down on a young man at the 
most vulnerable point in his career. 

For David Abraham, the bottom line 
is a tarnished reputation and the prospect 
of being out of work in June, when his ap- 
pointment at Princeton finally expires. 
But for the entire profession there seemed 
to be another bottom line, defined by a se- 
nior historian and A.H.A. committee 
chairman who, after all the furor, insisted 
on anonymity. “I feel an immense sad- 
ness,” he said. “We have not shown our 











best face to the world.” —By Ezra Bowen. 
Reported by John H. Kennedy/Boston and 
Elizabeth Taylor/Chicago 
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THINGS WE CAN'T KEEP 


Professional courtesy restrains us 
from openly criticizing certain insur- 
ance advertising claims and dividend 
illustrations. But, we assume most of 
our colleagues join us in question- 
ing the reliance on what is true but 
potentially confusing. Some of the 
“fast food for financial thought” that 
the public has been asked to digest 
is being presented as “gourmet finan- 
cial advice” and might very well 
cause “investment indigestion.’ 


We've had 
no identity crisis. 

We are life insurance specialists. 
We're not into pork bellies. We are 
considered by experts as the best 
life insurance company in the busi- 
ness. Fortune magazine's survey 
among life insurance executives rates 
Northwestern Mutual Life #1 in such 
areas as quality of management, 
products and services and financial 
soundness. 

We are regarded by top profes- 
sional people to be the best com- 
pany to help secure and enhance 
their financial futures. 

Why do these people look to us 
for advice and direction? 


Quality. Which comes first, 

the chicken or the egg? 

We start with good solid conser- 
vative (not stodgy) thinking. That’s 
why most other life insurance com- 
panies would be hard pressed to 
show you figures that prove they han- 
dle your money more efficiently than 
Northwestern Mutual. They know we 
are tops and always have been. 

Basically, it’s the caliber of our 
agents. To say all insurance agents are 
the same is like saying all baseball 
pitchers are alike. Some just seem to 
throw a smaller baseball. It’s no acci- 
dent our agents are considered the 
financial confidants to so many peo- 
ple of means. We have the finest, 
most highly educated agents in the 
business. Many hold degrees in law 
or accounting. 


What that all boils down to is this: 
dollar for dollar, Northwestern Mutu- 
al’s life insurance gives you more 
value. We're so old fashioned 
careful with your money, our agents 


are even willing to pay their own way 


to our annual national meeting! 


The fast buck 
versus the slow dough. 

Let's get serious. We're from 
good solid Milwaukee mid- 
western thinking. To us there's 
no such thing as a free lunch 
ora no risk/high yield investment. 

The right life insurance can 
save your financial life in a 
crisis, enhance your financial 
security and actually be a 
special low cost source of 
income, but it all depends on 
what you want. Whole Life 
insurance is “outsurance” today 
with the faddists. The “in” word 
is Universal Life, except with us. 
We sold a record amount of insur- 
ance we Call Extra Ordinary Life last 
year that we think avoids some 
serious pitfalls of glamour life policies. 
Our 128 years of experience have 
taught us to look at all the variables, 
especially ones you might never 
dream of. What's right for your par- 
ticular needs, ambitions, etc. 

Being conservative doesn’t mean 
stuck in old ways. We've developed 
some very popular insurance pro- 
grams such as insurance that keeps 
up with inflation; and, we wrote the 
book on updating existing policies 
with new coverage. We had a record 
year in 1984. The results? We sold 
more than $1.0 billion in new cover- 
age each month. 

We're pleased with our products 
like our IRAs and our Variable Life. 
But we might as well tell you right 
now if you want high risk and adven- 
ture, buy a race horse. 

Our policyowners know a good 
thing. For three out of the past five 
years, we've provided Updates that 
increase policy value or increase 
dividends—up to 40%=—all without 
any increase In premiums. 
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We're famous for dividends that 
exceed annual premiums for 55% 
of policies over 10 years old. 


An especially 
unpopular viewpoint. 

Whether it’s our Extra Ordinary Life, 
Variable Life or Whole Life, what 
seems right for you now is of only 
mild interest to us. 

What's right for you when you 
really need our benefits in the years 
to come is of vital interest to us. If it 
comes to pleasing you short term to 
make a sale, well, short term isn’t in 
our vocabulary. 

That’s not how we got to be a 
perennial leader in low cost perma- 
nent life insurance when compared 
to other well. known life insurance 
companies. A.M. Best Co., the 
performance-rating authority in the 
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industry, consistently ranks North- 
western Mutual’s dividend perfor- 
mance at the top. 

In fact, with our get-rich-slowly 
approach, we find our current 
policyowners are our best source 
of new business. That's the best 
testimony to the kind of relation- 
ships we'd want to build with you 
or anyone. 


What's more personal 
than money? 

Getting to know you and how you 
feel about your money; providing for 
your loved ones’ financial security is 
as personal, frankly, as talking poli- 
tics, sex or religion. When we talk 
insurance we're talking about your 
financial well-being or the well-being 
of those you hold dearest to you. 
We're talking about your dreams, 
ambitions, desires and peace of 
mind. And that’s not a ten minute 
phone conversation. 


QUIET,ABOUT. 
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What we generally commit our- 
selves to is a lifetime relationship as 
an insurance adviser and financial 
resource for families as well as 
businesses. That puts an incredible 
burden on us to perform to our 
utmost and consider every alterna- 
tive very carefully. 


Skill, discipline and patience 
beat greed. 

The fact that the words “greed” 
and “avarice” don’t appear much 
anymore doesn’t mean these vices 
have disappeared. They simply 
masquerade under more sanitized, 
sophisticated terms today. And these 
vices still are the greatest cause of 
financial disasters and unhappiness. 

In future ads, we will begin to 
address this and other issues we can't 
keep quiet about. We will touch on 
the considerable rewards of our 
unique approach to strategic financial 
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pusiness affairs. 

We will reveal performance facts 
that have made us the envy of the 
industry and brought great satisfac- 
tion to our policyowners. 

Northwestern Mutual Life agents 
invite your comments and ques- 
tions. But, most of all, we seek 
your serious consideration. For 
more information, please call 
1-800-528-6050. (In Arizona call 
1-800-352-0458; in Alaska and 
Hawaii call 1-800-528-0470.) 
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A tough act to follow 


© 1985 The Northwestern Mutual Lite insurance Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Making Bones as Good as New 


A delicate surgical procedure is saving damaged limbs 


he last thing Robert Labollita remem- 

bers about the night of May 17, 1983, 
is driving from a restaurant toward his 
home in Dumont, N.J. The next morning 
Labollita found himself in a hospital in 
nearby Englewood. He had fallen asleep 
at the wheel, flipped his car and, in the re- 
sulting crash, knocked out a 4-in. segment 
of his upper arm bone, the humerus. The 
lower part of his arm dangled precariously 
from torn muscle and tendons. La- 
bollita, now 27, recalls, “When I 
came to, they had already per- 
formed emergency surgery to re- 
move the remaining pieces of 
bone.” There was no hope of mend- 
ing the shattered segment. 

Suzanne Sommers of Clinton, 
N.J., was diapering her eight- 
month-old daughter Allison in 1977 
when she heard a distinct pop in the 
child’s leg. Ordinarily an infant's 
bones are so pliable that consider- 
able force is required to break them, 
but in Allison’s case, the tibia, the 
major bone of the lower leg, had 
snapped like a pretzel. When doc- 
tors examined the child, they found 
that she was suffering from a rare 
congenital defect known as pseud- 
arthrosis (false joint) of the tibia. In 
the one out of 140,000 children who 
is born with this condition, a leg 
bone may be so weak and unstable 
that it gives way almost as easily as 
a knee joint. Fully 50% of these chil- 
dren ultimately lose the affected 
limb. 

Both Labollita and Allison 
Sommers were candidates for am- 
putation. But today Labollita is lift- 
ing 50-lb. dumbbells with his re- 
covered arm, and Allison, now 8, 
is running and jumping on two 
healthy legs. The treatment that 
made their recoveries possible is a deli- 
cate, experimental form of surgery called 
the free vascularized fibular graft. This 
procedure uses segments of the fibula, the 
secondary bone in the lower leg, to replace 
large sections of bone elsewhere in the 
body that are missing or damaged as a re- 
sult of accidents or such diseases as osteo- 
myelitis. It also opens up the possibility of 
saving the limbs of some of the 1,900 
Americans who are afflicted each year 
with bone cancer, the disease that cost 
young Ted Kennedy Jr. his right leg in 
1973. 

There is nothing new about using the 
fibula as a spare part. Important to four- 
legged animals, the bone is not essential 
to man, though the lower 30% helps to 
anchor the anklebone. As a result, sur- 
geons have long used pieces of the fibula 


Surgeon Dick displays a model of the lower leg bones 
The fibula is an ideal candidate for transplants. 


to patch damaged bones. “It is the out- 
standing transplant bone,” says Dr. Har- 
old Dick, chief of orthopedic surgery at 
New York City’s Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center. But traditionally, a sim- 
ple bone graft taken from the fibula or 
from any of several bones in cadavers can 
be used to repair only a small area. In 
cases like Labollita’s, where the gap was 
more than 3 in. long, ordinary bone grafts 











in New York City and a fourth team 
headed by Dr. Andrew Weiland at Johns 
Hopkins in Baltimore. Weiland insists 
that “this is very preliminary work,” but 
results on more than 200 patients have 
been outstanding. Both American teams 
claim a nearly perfect record in treating 
victims of pseudarthrosis, a condition, 
says Dick, that “has classically been the 
enigma of orthopedic surgery.” 

Because the new treatment is still on 
trial, it has been used only as a last resort 
for children who could not be helped by 
ordinary bone grafting or attempts to 
stimulate electrically the healing of bones. 
In Allison’s case, although doctors had 
_ recommended amputation, her par- 
sents decided to take a chance on the 
Emethod. Allison’s recovery is espe- 
*cially remarkable because she fell 

and broke her new bone one year 
after the surgery. Says Dick: “We 
thought we were really in the soup.” 
The transplant, however, healed 
like a normal bone. 

Practitioners of the new tech- 
nique say the grafts can replace 
virtually any long bone in the 
body. The method has already 
been used to construct an entire 
lower arm bone (radius) for a 
child born without one. More 
common applications are replace- 
ment of bones lost or damaged as 
a result of accidents, infection or 
cancer. In 1976 Timothy Jones, 
then ten years old, faced complete 
amputation of his leg as a result 
of a malignant tumor found just 
below his hip socket. Weiland’s 
brand-new operation, recalls 
Jones, now a college student, “was 
the only other opportunity we 
had.” Today Jones has nothing 
more than a slight limp as a re- 
minder of the experience: “I feel 
no pain, I run, I play sports— 
football—I can do practically 
anything.” 








fail for lack of an adequate blood supply 
to nourish them. Amputation may then 
become necessary. 

With the new technique, first reported 
by Australian Surgeon Ian Taylor in 1975, 
much larger grafts are possible. The pro- 
cedure permits nourishing blood vessels to 
be transplanted along with the needed 
fibula section. The operation depends on 
painstaking microsurgical techniques de- 
veloped in the 1960s that allow teams of 
surgeons, operating under a microscope, 
to reconnect the fragile transplanted ves- 
sels. Supplied with blood, the grafted bone 
will adjust to its new location and eventu- 
ally become almost indistinguishable 
from the host bone. 

At present, only four surgical teams 
are using vascular fibular grafts: one in 
Paris, another in Shanghai, Dick’s group 
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As with any bone surgery, the 
vascularized graft poses the possi- 
bility of infection, and since the operation 
is more time-consuming than a simple 
bone graft (5% to eight hours instead of 
three to four), the risks are greater. “The 
longer time you have the wound open,” 
says Dick, “the more the chances of con- 
tamination.” For patients with pseud- 
arthrosis, the true test of the efficacy of 
the technique will not come until the af- 
fected children reach skeletal maturity, in 
their mid- to late teens. Explains Wei- 
land: “Orthopedists by nature are very 
cautious.” As far as the patients and their 
families are concerned, however, the ver- 
dict is already in. Says Sommers, watch- 
ing her daughter frolic on her slightly un- 
even legs: “If we had elected to amputate, 
how would we have felt? This was the an- 
swer to our prayers.” —By Claudia Wallis. 
Reported by Barry Kalb/New York 
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Cloven Smokers - 





Dangers in a teen-age fad? 


t 17, Tim Cislaw of Costa Mesa, Calif., 

seemed to have it all: suntanned good 
looks, natural athletic and artistic talent, 
and popularity. One night last March, 
while recovering from the flu, he took a few 
drags on a kretek, or clove cigarette, an In- 
donesian concoction of tobacco and cloves 
that has become popular with teen-agers 
across the nation. Soon he was gasping for 
breath, and by the next day he was in an 
intensive-care unit suffering from what ap- 
peared to be an unusually severe type of 
pneumonia. “He had cysts the size of golf 
balls in his lungs,” says Thoracic Surgeon 
Frederick Schechter, who treated him at 
Humana Hospital in West Anaheim. In 
May, despite massive doses of antibiotics 
and four operations, Tim Cislaw died. 

Schechter has since seen two other 
teen-agers with dangerously inflamed 
lungs apparently related to kreteks. Like 
Cislaw, one of the victims had been suffer- 
ing from a virus at the time that he smoked 
the cigarettes. Both eventually recovered. 

The clove craze began on the West 
Coast around 1980. Now, says Beatrice 
Schwalbe, 19, a former two-pack-a-day 
kretek smoker from Costa Mesa, “any- 
where you find a bunch of teen-agers, 
you'll find clove cigarettes.” New York 
City Importer George Georgopulo reports 
that sales of the two leading brands—Ja- 
karta and Djarum—have jumped 40% in 
the past year alone. 

Though billed as an herbal, low-tobac- 
co substitute for regular cigarettes, kreteks 
actually contain 60% tobacco and at least 
as much tar and nicotine as regular ciga- 
rettes. They also contain eugenol,a natural 
anesthetic found in cloves. Although euge- 
nol has long been used by dentists to relieve 
pain, “noone knows what happens when it 
is burned,” says Dr. Tee Guidotti, professor 
of occupational medicine at the University 
of Alberta in Edmonton. 

Guidotti, working with Schechter, 
suspects that eugenol—or some byproduct 
created when it is burned—immobilizes 
infection-fighting cells, allowing viruses 
and bacteria already present in the lungs 
to run amuck. The other possibilities, he 
says, are that eugenol or another ingredi- 
ent has a direct toxic effect or that it trig- 
gers an acute allergic reaction. Last 
month the American Lung Association 
issued a preliminary warning about clove 
cigarettes, and the Centers for Disease 
Control in Atlanta plan to look for further 
evidence of kretek-induced illness. 

Schechter thinks the CDC will find a 
rash of cases. Since the Los Angeles Times 
carried a story about Cislaw, Schechter’s 
office has been flooded with hundreds of 
calls from clove smokers complaining of 
shortness of breath, nosebleeds, nausea, 
lung infections and asthma. “About 30% 
to 35% said they were coughing up 
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Is It Fact or Opinion? 


he courts are now being threatened by “a freshening stream of libel actions, 
T which often seem as much designed to punish writers and publications as to 
recover damages for real injuries.” This warning comes from Federal Judge Rob- 
ert Bork, a respected conservative who is considered the leading judicial candi- 
date for President Reagan’s next appointment to the Supreme Court. 

Bork was one of a 6-to-5 majority on the District of Columbia Court of Ap- 
peals that voted last month to dismiss a libel suit against Rowland Evans and 
Robert Novak, whose Washington column appears in about 180 newspapers. In 
his 37-page concurring opinion Bork suggested that the courts ought to be strict- 
er about the rash of libel suits. He did not mention General William Westmore- 
land’s $120 million suit against CBS—in which the general’s attorney vows to 
“dismantle” CBS News—or former Israeli Defense Minister Ariel Sharon's $50 
million suit against Time Inc. Bork examined the conflicting rights of a man to 
his reputation and the press’s constitutional right to its opinions. 

Evans and Novak had been sued by Bertell 
Oliman, a Marxist professor at New York Univer- 
sity, who claimed that he lost his chance to be- 
come head of the University of Maryland’s politi- 
cal science department because of a column they 
wrote criticizing his proposed appointment. He 
sued for $1 million, plus $5 million in punitive 
damages, sums that Bork called “quite capable of 
silencing political commentators forever.” 

Some years back, in a poll published in the 
Washingtonian, Evans and Novak were voted the 
“least respected” in the Washington journalistic 
establishment by their press corps colleagues. 
They specialize in puffing up tendentious contro- 
versies, usually based on tips and leaks from right- 
wing sources, but colleagues acknowledge that 
they are often first on a story, and their reporting is 
well grounded. It was their mixture of fact and opinion (what the law calls “hy- 
brid statements”) that disturbed some of the judges. 

The Supreme Court said in Gertz vs. Robert Welch, Inc. that “there is no such 
thing as a false idea,” meaning that opinion is not punishable; opinions should be 
countered not by judges and juries but by “the competition of other ideas.” But 
facts can be false and actionable. Evans and Novak had quoted one unnamed po- 
litical scientist as saying that “Ollman has no status within the profession, but is a 
pure and simple activist.” Is that an opinion, or a fact subject to verification? To 
Judge Antonin Scalia, who is also a Reagan appointee on the court of appeals, 
this was a “classic and coolly crafted libel.” But not to Bork. Ollman, he reasoned, 
was no cloistered academic. He boasted that most of his students became Marxists 
and had invented a Monopoly-like game called Class Struggle, in which workers 
moved a little hammer around a board while capitalists moved a top hat. With such 
advocacy, wrote Bork, Ollman had made himself a public figure and therefore 
“must accept the banging and jostling of political debate” in which some factual as- 
sertions should be treated as “rhetorical hyperbole” and hence as opinions. 

In the recent election, Bork continued, “many cruel and damaging things 
were said,” some of which “may well meet the law’s standards for actual mal- 
ice—reckless disregard for the truth.” But “we would be astonished and highly 
disapproving if the defamed candidate brought an action for libel . . . 

“In the past few years, a remarkable upsurge in libel actions, accompanied by 
a startling inflation of damage awards, has threatened to impose a self-censor- 
ship which can as effectively inhibit debate and criticism as would overt govern- 
ment regulation.” Bork also sees “evidence mounting that juries do not give ade- 
quate attention to limits imposed by the First Amendment,” and when this is so, 
judges “should take cases from juries.” 

Bork obviously hoped to start a dialogue on the subject. Judge Scalia agreed 
on the problem but not on the solution: “What a strange notion that the problem 
of excessive libel awards should be solved by permitting, in political debate, in- 
tentional destruction of reputation—rather than by placing a legislative limit 
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Federal Judge Bork 


blood,” he says. “Emergency rooms upon the amount of libel recovery.” 
haven't seen a symptom like that since TB Either way, both judges seemed to say, things have got out of hand. 
was in style.” i 
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Happy New Year from Chrysler! 


When you buy a Dodge Aries Super K 
or Plymouth Reliant Super K 


you can get automatic transmission 
at no extra cost. 





Chrysler wraps up its best year ever with a Super 
K Celebration. In the spirit of the holiday, Chrysler 
Corporation is giving its dealers free automatic trans- 
mission on Super K's, and they can pass the savings on 
to you. If you buy any new Plymouth Reliant Super K 
or Dodge Aries Super K—2-door, 4-door or wagon 
you can get automatic transmission with a suggested 
retail value of $439 at no extra cost. That am 
makes the best six-passenger car value in 
America an even better value? 

Just compare the sticker prices. The 


Y 


Tt, 


Super K has the lowest base sticker price of any six- 
passenger car in America. And Chrysler has so much 
confidence in its quality, every Super K is backed with 
a 5-year/50,000-mile Protection Plan on the engine, 
powertrain and against outer body rust-through’ No- 
body else gives you so much car for your money. See 
your Dodge or Plymouth dealer now. Don't miss our 
Super K Celebration. It's Chrysler's way of 

wishing youa Super’85. Buckle up for safety. 


*Based on sticker price comparison of comparably equipped 


ls. tWhichever comes first. Limited warranty Deducts 


node nes fi 
ble applies. Excludes leases. Ask for details 


The New Chrysler Corporation 


Thanks America for our best year ever! 
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Outward, Christian Soldiers 





Police oust seven militants from a Lutheran church 


n a normally quiet hillside street in 

Clairton, Pa., a detachment of 44 
sheriffs deputies armed with billy clubs 
arrived last week at Trinity Lutheran 
Church. After pushing waiting reporters 
off the church lawn, Allegheny County 
Sheriff Eugene Coon pointed a chrome 
bullhorn at the gray stone building and 
snapped, “Those of you inside the church, 
do you hear me? You have a court order to 











clergy. D.MS. is allied with a militant 
group of local labor leaders and unem- 
ployed workers, which has accused banks 
and businesses of undermining the local 
economy by investing funds and shifting 
jobs overseas. 

The complaints of conservative pa- 
rishioners about D.MS. partisanship were 
relatively restrained until last year, when 
members of the contentious group began 


Pastor's wife Nadine Roth and two fellow defendants being led to jail by a law officer 





In Pittsburgh-area churches: baseball bats, skunk spray, infuriated parishioners. 


vacate. Open the doors and come out!” 

There was no response. Half a dozen 
of the deputies then broke down the rear 
door and arrested four men and three 
women occupying the church in defiance 
of a court order. Since some of the squat- 
ters had brandished baseball bats earlier 
in the week, Coon explained, “a show of 
force had to be made so there wouldn't be 
any resistance or bloodshed.” 

In court, the seven protesters, and an 
eighth ally picked up later, appeared defi- 
ant. Four of those arrested were sentenced 
to 60 days in jail. The other four face the 
judge this week, and one of these must an- 
swer an added contempt charge for refus- 
ing to halt a courtroom harangue. 

All are ardent supporters of Trinity 
Church's controversial pastor, D. Douglas 
Roth; their arrest marks the latest episode 
in an extraordinary series of events at his 
parish. Roth, who was appointed pastor of 
Trinity Lutheran in 1978, is a member of 
the Denominational Ministry Strategy, a 
social activist group of Pittsburgh-area 





disrupting worship services at area 
churches attended by executives of target- 
ed corporations. As a result, 71 of the 145 
members of Roth’s church petitioned the 
Lutheran regional synod to investigate 
their pastor’s conduct. The parishioners 
accused him of devoting more attention to 
D.M.S. than to his flock’s spiritual needs. 
In October the synod’s executive board 
and Pittsburgh’s Bishop Kenneth May, 
applying rarely used provisions of the Lu- 
theran Church in America’s national con- 
stitution, decided that Roth would have to 
give up his pulpit. 

When Roth refused to comply and 
barricaded himself inside the Clairton 
church, Bishop May won a court order to 
oust him. Roth eventually surrendered, 
and on Nov. 13 was sentenced to 90 days 
in prison for contempt of court. A special 
Lutheran panel will soon consider wheth- 
er Roth should be defrocked. 

Meanwhile, the synod moved to take 
over the property of the deeply divided 
church. Roth’s supporters occupied the 
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building on Dec. 27, turned away the bish- 
op’s agents and produced the edgy stand- 
off that ended last week. The group inside 
the church included Roth’s wife Nadine. 

Another arrested squatter was Lu- 
theran Pastor William Rex, a D.M.S. ac- 
tivist who faces additional troubles. Pitts- 
burgh police accuse him of conspiring to 
plan a protest at Shadyside Presbyterian 
Church, where suspected D.M.S. mem- 
bers hurled balloons filled with dye and 
skunk spray at participants in a family 
Christmas pageant. In addition, members 
of Rex’s parishes in Monroeville and 
Trafford, Pa., have petitioned Bishop 
May to investigate the parson’s conduct. 

At week’s end, Helen Ondich, a 30- 
year member of Trinity, who avoided ser- 
vices during the dispute, said, “Praise the 
Lord, it’s over.” But it is not. The activists 
plan new protests, defiance of the courts 
and, says one, “tougher” tactics. Ondich 
will also need a new place to worship. 
Bishop May has shut down Trinity “for an 
indefinite period” until the turmoil is 
over. —By Richard N. Ostling. Reported by 
Noreen Heckmann/Clairton 


Freeing a Pope 


An Egyptian’s banishment ends 





y the ancient calendar of Egypt's 
Coptic Church, this-is the Christmas 
season—and President Hosni Mubarak, a 
Muslim, had a present last week for his 
Christian community. He released Pope 
Shenouda III, 61, from a three-year-long 


| house arrest and allowed him to resume 


his duties as spiritual leader of the Copts, 
the largest Christian group (6 million) in 
any Arab nation. 

One month before he 
was assassinated, in 1981, 
President Anwar Sadat 
ordered the detention of 
Shenouda, eight bishops 
and 22 parish priests, ac- 
cusing them of fomenting 
unrest. Since then, She- 
nouda has been forced to 
live at the 4th century 
Monastery of St. Bishoi, 
in the desert northwest of 
Cairo. In 1983 the gov- 
ernment finally specified 
the charges against Shenouda. Among 
them: emphasizing a Coptic identity, 
urging churches to teach the old Coptic 
language, “encouraging hostility toward 
the regime” by asserting Copts’ political 
grievances, and _ resisting legislation 
aimed at making Egypt more Islamic 
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Since then, however, Muslim and Chris- 


tian enmity in Egypt has lessened, and 


Mubarak has been emphasizing a policy | 
of national reconciliation. Shenouda is | 


expected to stay out of politics and has 
informally agreed to keep the police in- 
formed of any future travel plans. ia 
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A: narrative, Nineteen Eighty-Four is 
simple to the point of banality. Com- 
plexities of plot and psychology are, as 
George Orwell understood, inimical to the 
cautionary tale. He deliberately cast his 
main characters—Winston Smith and his 
lover Julia, the doomed spiritual and sexu- 
al revolutionaries opposing the Stalin- 
esque exactions of Oceania—as arche- 
types of the ordinary. They are a modern 
Everyman and Everywoman pitilessly 
propelled forward into a future that 
seemed all too possible in 1949, when the 
novel was published. The recent passing 
of Orwell’s prophetic date has not ren- 
dered their lives or their fates much less 
plausible. 

What Orwell could not foresee was 
that his novel would become perhaps the 
most pervasive fiction of the nuclear age. 
Any would-be movie adapter of Nineteen 
Eighty-Four knows that a work so well 
and easily remembered requires revision 
if the film is to evoke a response beyond 
the merely respectful. In these circum- 
stances, the achievement of Michael Rad- 
ford and his actors is subtle 
and brave. 

John Hurt, for example, 
plays Winston as if he were 
suffering the last stages of con- 
sumption; repellent in his 
grayness and enervation, Hurt 
is oddly compelling too. As Ju- 
lia, Suzanna Hamilton plays 
her harshly lighted love scenes 
with a nakedness, both physi- 
cal and emotional, that is as- 
tonishing in its neediness. By 
making the romance more ex- 
plicit, Radford gives it a pa- 











1984 Directed and Written by Michael Radford 

















Teleconfessions: 1984's John Hurt hears own coerced admission of “thoughtcrime” 


Cautionary Tale Without Clichés 





thos and a symbolic weight that are, ifany- 
thing, more affecting than in the novel. 
Finally, the late Richard Burton as O’Bri- 
en, the couple's betrayer and interrogator, 
gives a last performance that is all silky 
corruption, perfumed malice in every 
beautifully measured phrase. 

For this second screen version of Nine- 
teen Eighty-Four (the first appeared in 
1956), the man who has done the most to 
intensify Orwell's vision is Production De- 
signer Allan Cameron. He has remained 
faithful to the futurology of Orwell’s day, 
avoiding reference to technologies that 
have evolved since the novel was written. 
Typically the omnipresent telescreens pro- 


| ject Big Brother's propaganda in black and 


white, never color, and their shape is that 
ofantique sets, At the Ministry of Truth, no 
one has ever heard of the microchip. The 
height of sophisticated communication is 
represented by the pneumatic tube and the 
dial phone. And when O’Brien tortures 
Winston into submissiveness to the state, 
his instruments are the old-fashioned table 
with leather straps and electroshock. All of 
.. this matches perfectly the ex- 
ternal world through which 
Winston and Julia stumble: it 
looks like a vast, bombed-out 
housing development. Camer- 
on thus carefully upsets our 
common visual assumptions 
about things to come. With 


are forced to confront a basic 
truth: the will to tyrannize is 
utterly independent of tech- 
nology. It is present in every 
time, place and setting. And it 
willabide. —ByRichard Schickel 
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antiseptic clichés banished, we | 


Rushes 


PROTOCOL 
Everyone is entitled to his or her political 
opinion, The question is whether or not one 


to hear, Goldie Hawn’s. For as executive 
producer and star of Protocol, she posits the 
notion that to secure a strategic base in a 
mythical Arabian emirate, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment would act as procurer for the pa- 
sha. As the Washington cocktail waitress 
who catches the Emir’s eye when she saves 
*him from assassination, Hawn has some 
good funny moments dealing with the ce- 
lebrity that follows from her heroism. But 
Director Herbert Ross stages farce awk- 
wardly, and Buck Henry must have hated 
writing her closing speech, in which she so- 
berly advises us to be well informed and vote 
conscientiously. Ms. Smith Goes to Wash- 
ington is not his best vein. Or Hawn’s. 


JOHNNY DANGEROUSLY 

“Do you know your name is an adverb?” a 
woman he is trying to woo snaps at the ti- 
Ue character. The wit in this spoof of the 
old-fashioned gangster melodrama never 
rises above that mildly agreeable level 
and is often below it. But perhaps because 
the writers outnumber Director Amy 
Heckerling 4 to 1, Johnny Dangerously of- 
fers more verbal felicity than it does visual 
flair. Heckerling has no feeling, affection- 
ate or malevolent, for the genre she is try- 
ing to parody and no sense of comic 
rhythm either. The result is a thin and 
clumsy thing, in which talented Michael 
Keaton leads a cast of good actors in 
search of the missing beat. Only the re- 
doubtable Maureen Stapleton, listening to 
some wild pulse of her own, finds some- 
thing she can dance to. 


MRS. SOFFEL 

Talk about meeting cute. The handsome 
young man (Mel Gibson) bolts from his 
cell on Pittsburgh’s death row and lands 
smack on top of the warden’s beautiful 
wife (Diane Keaton). Ron Nyswaner’s 
script is based on fact—a 1901 jailbreak 
masterminded by the young matriarch 
who had fallen in love with one of the con- 
victs—but the tone is pure High Holly- 
wood elegiac. This is revolution as amour 
fou, which Diane Keaton knows some- 
thing about from her turns as Louise Bry- 
ant in Reds and the frazzled Mata Hari in 
The Little Drummer Girl. Keaton and 
Australian Director Gillian Armstrong 
(My Brilliant Career) might seem to make 
a good protofeminist match, but the re- 
sults are dour and disappointing. The 
film’s strongest suit—Russell Boyd’s se- 
pulchrally seductive cinematography— 
ironically seals its doom. Mrs. Soffel 
(rhymes with woeful) is Bonnie and Clyde 
with the emotional lights turned down, 
Tristan und Isolde without the saving 
soaring music. cs 








would defend to the death, or pay hard cash | 
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Music 


What Price Glory, Leontyne! 


The prima donna assoluta sings her last operatic role 


he toughest decision a famous per- 
former has to make is knowing when 
to quit. The invigorating roar of the crowd 
| and the trappings of celebrity are hard 
enough to relinquish voluntarily; it is even 
more difficult to walk away from some- 
thing one has spent a lifetime attaining. 
Retirement is particularly agonizing for 
singers. Pianists and conductors have been 
known to perform into their 80s or even 
their 90s, but opera stars know that biology 
is destiny. Some time in their 50s or 
early 60s, the powerful, flexible and 
ultimately mysterious instrument 
that has been the source of their art- 
istry frays, cracks and disappears. 
Birgit Nilsson knew at 63 that 
her time had come; in 1982 the no- 
blest of modern Briinnhildes put 
away her breastplate and shield, as- 
sured of a permanent place in every 
Wagnerian’s vocal Valhalla. Beverly 
Sills, the ebullient American queen 
of bel canto, tossed off her last Doni- 
| zettian roulade in 1980. Last week 
| another of that generation’s domi- 
nant divas appeared on an opera 
stage for the last time: Leontyne 
Price ended a glittering 32-year ca- 
reer with a vocally stunning perfor- 
mance of Verdi's Aida at New 
York City’s Metropolitan Opera 
that proved she can still capture her 
peak form. At the opera’s end, 
cheering fans shouted their approval 
for nearly half an hour. 

“On Feb. 10 I will be 58 years 
old, and it is thrilling to be asked 
why I am retiring, rather than why 
not,” says Price, who has lost none 
of the stately, imperious glamour 
that marks the born diva. “There is 
nothing in the world more embar- 
rassing, more pathetic than the art- 





did something right,” she adds. “I 
took care of the most extraordinary 
thing I have: my voice.” 

And so she has. Rich, supple and shin- 
ing, it was in its prime capable of effortless- 
ly soaring from a smoky mezzo to the pure 
soprano gold of a perfectly spun high C. 
From her 1957 debut in San Francisco, as 
| Madame Lidoine in Francis Poulenc’s Di- 
alogues of the Carmelites, Price was recog- 
nized as a major talent. The following 
year, Conductor Herbert von Karajan cast 
her as Aida in Vienna; when she sang the 
Ethiopian princess at La Scala in 1960, 
one Italian critic exclaimed: “Our great 
Verdi would have found her the ideal 
Aida.” Her Met debut came in 1961, as 
Leonora in Verdi's // Trovatore; that per- 
formance provoked a prolonged ovation 
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for only the fifth black artist to sing a ma- 





jor role in the house since Marian Ander- 
son broke the color line six years earlier. In 
such dramatic soprano roles as Tosca, 
Donna Anna in Mozart’s Don Giovanni 
and Verdi’s other Leonora, in La Forza del 
Destino, Price established herself as a pri- 
ma donna assoluta, and in her greatest 
roles—Aida and the two Leonoras—there 
was no one better 

Onstage, Price had none of the fiery, 
histrionic talent that, say, Maria Callas 





ist who can no longer give his best. 1 As the Ethiopian princess in her farewell Aida 
“T met the challenges. Why not have some fun?” 


brought to her art. Instead, she unleashed 
a voice elemental in its passionate intensi- 
ty. When Price sang the Forza Leonora’s 
Pace, pace, mio Dio, it was the heartrend- 
ing plea of a desperate woman begging 
God for surcease; when she cried O Scar- 
pia, avanti a Dio! at the end of Tosca, it 
was a chilling curse delivered at the gates 
of hell, And when she sang Aida’s an- 
guished O patria mia, as she did last week, 
it was a radiant invocation of pathos. 

As with all great performers, there is 
no false modesty about Price. A confessed 
“egomaniac,” she has a firm sense of her 
own worth—and her place in opera. It is, 
after all, somewhat improbable that the 
daughter of a sawmill worker and a mid- 
wife who both sang in a church choir in 





segregated Laurel, Miss., could rise to the 
top of a profession historically dominated 
not only by whites but by Europeans. Yet 
as Price wrote on her entrance application 
to a predominantly black college in Wil- 
berforce, Ohio, “I’m worried about the fu- | 
ture because I want so much to be a suc- 
cess.” In 1949 she won a scholarship to | 
Manhattan's Juilliard School, where her 
teacher, Florence Page Kimball, economi- 
cally taught her to “sing on your vocal in- 
terest, not on the principal.” In 1952 she 
was discovered by Composer Virgil Thom- 
son, who cast her in his opera Four Saints 
in Three Acts. That led to her first popular 
triumph, as Bess in a revival of Porgy and 
Bess. A great career was launched. 

Price is especially proud of the 
part she has played in opening the 
world’s stages to younger black sing- 
ers like Sopranos Leona Mitchell 
and Kathleen Battle. “I am here, 
and you will know that I am the best 
and will hear me,” says Price, sum- 
marizing her philosophy. “The color 
of my skin or the kink of my hair or 
the spread of my mouth has nothing 
to do with what you are listening to.” 
She took particular satisfaction from 
singing with Bass Simon Estes in her 
farewell Aida: “It makes me feel just 
wonderful to have this black god 
standing behind me.” 
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rice has been a shrewd judge of 

her limitations as well as her tal- 
ents. With few exceptions, she sang | 
only parts suited to her voice and phy- 
sique. She never sang those consump- | 
tive lost souls Mimiin La Bohémeand 
Violetta in La Traviata, accurately 
observing, “I'm just too healthy for 
coughing spells.”’ Although she toyed 
with the idea of tackling the Mars- 
challin in Strauss’s Der Rosenkava- 
lier, she rightly realized that “Verdi is 
definitely my friend.” 

In the *70s Price cut back ap- 
pearances at the Met, angry over the 
lack of new productions staged for 
her. Instead, she concentrated on 
her “first love,” recitals. She is 
booked on recital tours through 
1987, allowing her to indulge a longstand- 
ing predilection both for spirituals and for 
songs by such contemporary composers as 
Samuel Barber, John La Montaine, Ned 
Rorem, Margaret Bonds and Dominick 
Argento. Price also is scheduled to give a 
series of master classes in San Francisco 
in 1986. When dealing with sopranos, re- 
tirement is a term best understood loosely: 
five days after her operatic farewell, Price 
rushes off to St. Paul to help inaugurate 
the Ordway Music Theater with a recital. 
“The legacy of the great ones you are try- 
ing to live up to takes time, energy, con- 
centration, your /ife,” she says. “I met 
the challenges. Why not have some fun 
now?” — By Michael Walsh. Reported by 








Nancy Newman/New York 
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A.B.T.'s Juliet (Leslie Brown) meets Romeo (Robert La Fosse) at the ball 


Rival Romeos Hit the Road 


Joffrey’s is gutsy, but A.B.T.’s is better 


Micnvee: and Capulet. John Cranko 
and Sir Kenneth MacMillan. The 
Joffrey Ballet and American Ballet The- 
| ater. Verona and Washington, D.C. Ro- 
| meo and Juliet 
| The paths of ballet companies are ap- 
| parently no less star-crossed than those of 
lovers. Despite the fairly plentiful litera- 
| ture of full-length works available, both 
A.B.T. and Joffrey are staging expensive, 
opulent productions based on Shake- 
speare’s tragedy and set to Sergei Prokof- 
iev’s marvelous score. The Joffrey version 
premiered in Washington last Dec. 12, 
and A.B.T.’s followed it into the Kennedy 
Center last week 
There are sound reasons for such a 
project. Full-length ballets do better at 
the box office than evenings of shorter 
pieces. The Joffrey, never a company in 
robust financial health, turned naturally 
to the work of the late John Cranko be- 
cause the Joffrey had success when it 
staged his Taming of the Shrew. Similarly, 
A.B.T. went to MacMillan, who signed on 
five months ago as “artistic associate” to 
| Artistic Director Mikhail Baryshnikov 
Each organization claimed ignorance of 
| the other’s plans until it was too late to 
| change them. The result is that audiences 
in Washington, Los Angeles and New 
York City will have their choice of Ro- 
meos between now and May and that na- 
uionwide there will be several opportuni- 
lies to see one or both in the next few 
seasons. 

It would not be a serious mistake to 
buy tickets to either Romeo, but A.B.T. has 
the stronger ballet and the superior stag- 
ing. Both productions are almost ostenta- 
tiously grand. In neither is there a hint that 
Shakespeare set his story during a heat 
wave; the ladies are swathed in pounds of 
velvet, silk and gilt. But Designer Nicholas 
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Georgiadis puts on a more magnificent 
ball in A.B.T.’s $900,000 show, and his Ju- 
liet is exquisitely costumed 
Both versions are strongly influenced 
by the 1940 Kirov production by Leonid 
Lavrovsky, who worked closely with Pro- 
kofiev. This is the composer's best ballet 
music: rich, copiously dramatic, with a 
sunny spiritual radiance in the love 
scenes. Cranko set it first for the ballet of 
La Scala in 1958 and four years later for 
his own fledgling troupe, the Stuttgart 
Ballet. He was able to show off his inexpe- 
rienced dancers without exposing their 
deficiencies with anything too intricate 
That approach well suits the Joffrey 
youngsters, whose average age is 22 





Joffrey's carnival players in action 


Performing with sweep and bravura 


Cranko’s Romeo is nearly as much a 
theater piece as a ballet. The second act, 
with its clowns and gypsies and with its 
great duel scene, is easily the best, and the 
Joffrey performs it with sweep and charg- 
ing bravura. Elsewhere there are difficul- 
ties, some of which should disappear as 


| the company settles into the work. Right 


now the dancers have absurd ideas of rich 
life in the Renaissance. The men strut and 
pose, the ladies arch their backs so radi- 
cally that they look poised for a back flip 
An exception is Gerel Hilding, whose Ty- 
balt has genuine authority. Perhaps un- 
wittingly, Stuttgart Choreologist Geor- 
gette Tsinguirides, who set the ballet on 
the Joffrey, made the Montagues the good 
guys and the Capulets the swine: for in- 
stance, at the end of the first-act ball, 
Lord Capulet’s decision to spare the gate- 
crashing Romeo from Tybalt’s outrage is 
scarcely indicated. As Juliet and her Ro- 
meo, Patricia Miller and James Canfield 
both lack spirit and flair, but let the music 
carry them along 

MacMillan’s version, premiered in 
1965 by Britain’s Royal Ballet, is the more 
mature and complex work, stronger in 
both its choreography and its treatment of 
the emotional forces that unleash the 
tragedy. He was of course working with 
excellent dancers who had grown up in 
the tradition of story ballets, just as 
A.B.T.’s dancers are more seasoned and 
technically superior to the Joffrey’s 


elling stories may, in fact, be MacMil- 

lan’s great skill as a choreographer 
He consistently makes astute psychologi- 
cal choices. There are at least eight strong 
roles in this Romeo, and no empty rhetori- 
cal flourishes like those that blur Cranko’s 
characterizations, particularly of Juliet 

On opening night there were a few 
frazzled nerves among the younger play- 
ers. It was A.B.T.’s roster of oldtimers who 
came through to mold the dramatic details 
Associate Director John Taras as a clear, 


| serene Friar Laurence, Ballet Mistress 


Georgina Parkinson as a properly frantic 
Lady Capulet, Régisseur Susan Jones, 
heavily swaddled in fabric, as a benign, 
gullible Nurse. MacMillan gambled some- 
what by casting Robert La Fosse and Les- 
lie Browne as Romeo and Juliet. Browne’s 
Juliet, spirited and resourceful from the 
start, was beautifully and boldly danced 
La Fosse had more trouble. He is a splen- 
did young dancer who acts as if he would 


| like toconcentrate on dancing alone. Only 


in the tomb scene did he give a strong por- 
trayal of passion. In the coming months 
several other couples will take the roles, in- 
cluding perhaps Natalia Makarova part- 
nered by Kevin McKenzie. Baryshnikov 
himself may possibly doa few Romeos. By 
then the production is sure to be more idi- 
omatic and less solemnly styled in the con- 
servative Royal tradition. A.B.T. could 
bring just a touch more Broadway to the 
streets of Verona —By Martha Duffy 
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Psychological Realist ina Bad Age 


In Los Angeles, Max Beckmann’s images retain their power 





he one sad thing about the Max Beck- 

mann retrospective that began its 
travels in Munich a year ago is that it will 
have been seen in only two U.S. cities— 
first St. Louis, and now (through Feb. 3) at 
the Los Angeles County Museum of Art. 
New York City turned it down flat, appar- 
ently because the Museum of Modern Art 
held a big Beckmann show 20 years ago. | 
But since one of the main facts of contem- 
porary art is the resurgence of figurative 
expressionism, it seems ridiculous that the 
East should not see what, despite some 
trimming, amounts to the definitive exhi- 
bition of the man, born a century ago in 
1884, who was the greatest German paint- 
er of the 20th century. 

One thinks of him, with reason, as 
quintessentially “German.” Yet his art 
had the same relationship (or lack of one) 
to German expressionism as Edouard 
Manet’s did to French impressionism. 
Beckmann was not interested in the 
pseudotranscendental aspects of expres- 
sionism—its yearnings for a higher world 
and bleatings about this lower one, its way 
of ducking into the “mystical” and the 
“primitive” as an escape from the politics 
of immediate experience. To him, as to the 
Dadaists in Berlin, this was for air heads. 

| “My heart beats more for a raw, average 
vulgar art,” he noted in one of his copious 


journals, “which doesn’t live between 
sleepy fairy-tale moods and poetry but 
rather concedes a direct entrance to the 
fearful, commonplace, splendid and the 
average grotesque banality in life.” This 
was in 1909, when the young Leipzig 


Self-Portrait in Tuxedo, 1927 
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painter was just a month shy of 25. He was 
not far from such ambitious images of 
modern catastrophe as The Sinking of the 
Titanic, 1912. This enormous, early paint- 
ing, 8 ft. 8% in. by 10 ft. 10 in., is a “jour- 
nalistic’” homage to Gericault’s Raft of the 
Medusa, but the scores of figures dumbly 
raging for survival in the cold green water 
have nothing classical about them. Al- 
ready one sees some of the main traits of 
mature Beckmann breaking through: es- 
pecially the sense of packed humanity in 
tight spaces that somehow betoken worse 
things beyond their walls; the tilted, fron- 
tal picture plane; the voids that jostle as 
emphatically as the solids 
Beckmann aimed to be a psychologi- 
cal—if not a literal—realist in a bad age: 
the Courbet of the cannibals. His work 
crystallized in the face of two major sub- 
jects, the first World War (in which he 
served the German army as a volunteer 
medical orderly, until the unremitting 
chaos and death of trench fighting drove | 
him into mental collapse in 1915) and the 
city. He was not the first artist to discover | 
how the imminence of death can free the 
imagination, but he was utterly frank 
about it. “Since I have been under fire, I 
live through every shot again and have the 
wildest visions,” he noted, having con- 
fessed the secret of how beautiful war can 
seem in the stops between its terrors: “The 
circular trembling aperture of the French 
and Belgian searchlights, like a transcen- 
ental airplane. . . the amazing apocalyp- 
tic sound of the giant cannon... A rider at 
full gallop in the dark . .. Poor pig that I 
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am, I can only live in dreams.” War went 
beyond art and burned out his fantasies. 
What it left behind was a hard, copious 
ash of realism, and an unassuageable will 
to describe what it was to be not just a Ger- 
man but a European, an inhabitant of the 
Berlin-Naples-Paris triangle. “Beckmann 
has been made ill,” he sardonically re- 
marked in 1924, “by his indestructible 
preference for the defective invention 
called Life.” 


ife precipitated in the city, the locus of 

modernism. His own cities were Leip- 
zig, Frankfurt, Berlin, Paris and Florence 
up to the coming of Hitler; Paris and Am- 
sterdam during the war; and refuge, after 
it, in St. Louis and New York, where he 
died in 1950. But they tend to merge in his 
work into a single place. This city was the 
great human switchboard, the cruncher of 
experience, where events acquired a for- 
midable urgency and swiftness, where 
people were forced together and the dis- 
tances between them grew. It stood for op- 
pression, strain, careful poses and unme- 
diated confessions—above all, for the kind 
of blurting psychic truth under pressure 
that no villager could know. 

It was also hell. In order to paint it, 
Beckmann developed a repertory of fig- 
ures that seem literally imprisoned by the 
limits of the canvas. The sense of disloca- 
tion and implacable graphic firmness this 
involved, in works like The Dream, 1921, 
was surpassed by no other artist. The am- 
putee on a ladder with the fish slung round 
his neck, the war veteran blowing his tin 
trumpet, the catatonic blond girl—in their 
mingled density and strangeness, they 
seem like quotations from some perma- 
nent layer of German consciousness. All 
the more so because Beckmann thought 
very hard about his own cultural heritage. 
His figures, with their polelike limbs and 
mouths like gashes, their awkward elo- 
quence of gesture (long on pathos and ag- 
gression, short on grace), step right out of 
late medieval German sculpture, and so 
do the claustrophobic spaces they inhab- 
it—shallow, pleated, distorted into shov- 
ing and butting against the four edges of 
the canvas. The “naive” determination of 
15th century carvers to get a deep room 
and a whole Last Supper out of a slab 
of limewood not much thicker than a 
plank—with the result that ev- 
erything stands up and out, as if 
in fright—got transferred to 
Beckmann’s argument with the 
flat canvas. Even the gestures 
are religious. Thus the showing 
of outstretched palms, Beck- 
mann’s favorite sign for pathos 
and surrender, comes from the 
traditional figure of Christ as 
the man of sorrows, displaying 
his wounds. 

Beckmann’s imagery veered 
between the stridently explicit 
and the threateningly hermetic. 
Usually both inhabit the same 
picture. As a symbolist, a con- 
noisseur of enigmatic conjunc- 
| tions, he was the heir to Gau- 
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Dislocation and firmness: The Dream, 1921 


guin, Ensor and De Chirico. Yet his cast 
of personages was far wider than the 
Frenchman’s, his range of expression 
more sweeping than the Belgian’s, and his 
mode of presentation less mannered and 
neurasthenic, denser in feeling, than 
the Italian’s. But traits of all three get 
poured and crammed into the same Beck- 
mann—Gauguin’s liking for the porten- 
tous allegory, Ensor’s vision of personality 
as a raw lurid mask, De Chirico’s urban 
claustrophobia. 

Even the most straightforward Beck- 
manns retain a certain inaccessibility at 
their core, such as Self-Portrait in Tux- 
edo, 1927, where the figure of the painter 
in the black-and-white court dress of the 
20th century glares with stony, provoked 
solidity at the viewer as intruder. Was 
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Beckmann only celebrating the success of 
his early middle age by putting himself in 
black tie? Or was he citing, in paint, the 
sentiment he had already written down a 
few months before—“The worker should 
appear in tuxedo ... This should mean: 
We want a kind of aristocratic Bolshe- 
vism.” If paintings as explicit as this pre- 
sent such problems of reading, his more 
allegorical ones (especially the late trip- 
tychs) can be as inscrutable as Hieron- 
ymus Bosch. What is one to make of these 
clowns and fish and blind Oedipuses, 
caged women and mutilated statues, tarty 
cigarette girls and Greek headsmen? 

There is little question that Beck- 
mann’s Temptation, also known as Temp- 
tation of St. Anthony, 1936-37, is, in plas- 
tic density and dark, hallucinatory power 
of feeling, one of the masterpieces of the 
20th century. Like Picasso jamming a 
Mithraic bull, newsprint and electricity 
together in Guernica, Beckmann col- 
lapses the new and the archaic on top of 
each other. The blond she-warrior in the 
silvery-green cuirass in the left panel 
(perhaps an image of Athena) is counter- 
balanced on the right by the invention, 
more edgily perverse and up to the min- 
ute than anything in Bertolt Brecht’s Ma- 
hagonny, of a mean-looking pageboy 
from the Hotel Kempinski in Berlin 
briskly delivering a golden crown on a 
salver while he leads a half-naked wom- 
an, bridled and crawling on all fours. The 
work is more about the problems of the 
artist than those of the legendary saint; in 
fact, the “Anthony” is a figure of a paint- 
er fettered at his easel, passively adoring 
his model—who, by this reversal of the 
usual artist-model relationship, becomes 
a corpulent dominatrix. 


he bare bone of Beckmann’s message 

is that fame, money and the love of 
women are not all they are said to be, but 
the strange, staid-looking conviction with 
which Beckmann invests his personages 
carries his painting beyond moralizing to 
something like magical invocation, a rais- 
ing of the worst noonday ghosts of the 
"30s. He was certainly one of the great 
fabulists of modern art. But unlike the 
surrealists, he was not content with the 
effort to tap into a collective unconscious 
through the littered cellar of the individ- 
ual self. And unlike lesser but 
more popular artists like Marc 
Chagall, he did not permit him- 
self a moment's slump into nos- 
talgia. Always on the move, the 
exile with one packed bag un- 
der the bed, gazing at a future 
that was bound to be worse 
than the past, he retained an 
uncanny ability to go through 
his fears and find history on the 
other side of them. Beckmann’s 
art was poised, so to speak, be- 
tween the sleepwalk and the 
goose step; on its rigorous and 
masculine frame are nailed the 
private splendors and public 
horrors of the first half of the 
20th century. —By Robert Hughes 
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CUSTOMER INFORMATION FROM GENERAL MOTORS 


HOW TO SAVE MONEY 


WITH THE RIGHT MOTOR OIL 


SAE 5W-30 COULD IMPROVE STARTING, FUEL ECONOMY AND ENGINE LIFE. 





Many of today’s new gaso- 
line engines will start better 
in cold weather and use less 
fuel if they’re protected with 
SAE 5W-30 motor oil. In fact, 
General Motors recommends 
5W-30 for year round use in 
many of its current models. Your 
owner’s manual will tell you if 
your car or truck is among them. 

Even if it’s not, a check of 
the manual will help you select 
the oil that’s right for your 
engine, for your climate, for 
the way you drive. Understand- 
ing the language of motor oil is 
a big help, too. 

Read your oil container. 


Look for the American Petro- | 


leum Institute (API) symbol. 
You'll find it on many contain- 
ers of motor oil. It looks like 
this: 





The presence of the API 
symbol means the product has 
been tested to meet some highly 
specific performance standards. 

The symbol says three 
things about the oil. The let- 
ters at the top tell you if the oil 
quality is right for your engine. 








An API letter code of “SF” 
means the oil is for gasoline 
engines. “CC” or “CD” means 
the oil is for use in diesel 
engines. Oils marked with a 
combination of letter codes, like 
“SF/CC” or “SF/CD? can be 
used in more than one type of 
engine. 

The center of the sym- 
bol describes the viscosity 
of the oil —how easily it flows. 
The various grades are speci- 
fied and numbered by the Soci- 
ety of Automotive Engineers 
(SAE). In general, the lower 
the number, the more easily an 
oil flows at a specified temper- 
ature. Oils with more than one 
SAE number are called multi- 
grade oils, and contain addi- 
tives to help them perform 
whether hot or cold. 

With multigrade oils, a 
number followed by a “W” indi- 
cates how well the oil flows in 
cold weather. The lower the 
number, the more readily the 
oil will lubricate an engine dur- 
ing cold starts at low tempera- 
ture. SAE 5W-30 oil, for 
example, will flow more easily 
when cold than SAE 10W-30. 

The second or last num- 
ber indicates a multigrade oil’s 
lubricating properties at high 
temperatures. While this num- 
ber can be as high as 40 or 
even 50, for most vehicles Gen- 
eral Motors no longer recom- 
mends you use an oil this thick. 

The words “Energy Con- 
serving” on an API symbol 
mean the oil may save you 
money. Easy-flowing oils 








reduce friction in your engine, 
so you'll use less gasoline to 
run it. “Energy Conserving” oils 
are generally rnultigrades, and 
the lower the viscosity rating, 
the better the fuel economy. 

These guidelines apply 
equally to synthetic and con- 
ventional oils. So pick a motor 
oil that meets the recommen- 
dations in your owner’s man- 
ual, and follow the oil-change 
schedule. You'll be sure your 
engine is getting the right oil, 
you could be saving money, and 
you'll be helping conserve valu- 
able natural resources. And 
that’s good for you, for GM, 
and for everybody. 


This advertisement is part of 
our continuing effort to give cus- 
tomers useful information about 
their cars and trucks and the 
company that builds them. 
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is is not one of the faces on Mount 

Rushmore, but Benjamin Franklin 
has a position in American mythology that 
could hardly be loftier. Canny diplomat 
and dispenser of moral apothegms, scien- 
tist and pioneer in electrical experiment 
and theory, Franklin is everyone’s favorite 
patriot, the kindly uncle of the American 
Revolution. There was, however, a dark 
side to the familiar beaming countenance, 
an aspect that might have come from one 
of Freud’s case histories of 
an overheated family cruci- 
ble. This provocative and 
enlightening account over- 
turns the legend by exam- 
ining William, Benjamin’s 
only son, born out of wed- 
lock in 1731. Once his fa- 
ther’s closest confidant and 
potential partner, the youn- 
ger Franklin nearly per- 
ished in prison because of a 
mutual intransigence that 
was, in the end, all that the 
two men had in common. 

Virtually unknown to- 
day, William Franklincuta 
grand figure in 18th centu- 
ry America. He was Royal 
Governor of New Jersey for 
more than a dozen years 
and a believer in the divine 
right of King George III. 
Other families were simi- 
larly split—John Hancock and John Ad- 
ams had royalist in-laws—but none came 
asunder with quite the intensity of the 
Franklins. The result shocked contempo- 
raries but, like imperceptible fissures that 
suddenly expand in an earthquake, took 
considerable time in the making. 

An unlikely combination of circum- 
stances has conspired to keep this curious, 
compelling tale from public view. History 
is written by the victors; the senior Frank- 





more than a brief nod for helping him 
build some frontier forts. As for William, 
his chance of writing his own version was 
severely hampered by a Revolutionary 
War fire that destroyed not only his furni- 
ture but all his papers. Luck was most as- 
suredly not on this man’s side. 

Willard Sterne Randall, a former in- 
vestigative reporter who was directed to 
the Franklin imbroglio by Historian Cath- 
erine Drinker Bowen, has done a brilliant 
reconstruction from archival material 
widely scattered in England, France and 
the U.S. Although his research was thor- 
ough enough to produce a 700-odd item 
esa Randall's greatest skill is 





portraiture. In A Little Revenge, both 


Franklins are vital, believable figures: 





lin’s autobiography gives his offspring no 





A LITTLE REVENGE: BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND HIS SON 
by Willard Sterne Randall; Little, Brown; 558 pages; $22.50 


Benjamin, “puffy and smooth from gout, 
his body overweight and rounded into the 
peculiar barrel shape of the once-powerful 
swimmer too long out of the water”; Wil- 
liam, “a smoother, thinner, sharper repli- 
ca of his father, with the same impressive 
forehead, the same strong, straight nose 
apostrophizing the same set jaw and pro- 
nounced chin.” Through his 20s, the youn- 
ger Franklin is an almost biblical son, hon- 
oring his father, serving as lab assistant, 
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Benjamin Franklin and Son William: sharing a mutual intransigence 
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aide-de-camp, courier, legal factotum, 
confidential secretary, bodyguard and 
chief military adviser. The two are closest 
during the French and Indian War (1754- 
60), when they jointly conceive the idea of 
gaining title for themselves to fertile lands 
west of the Appalachians. 

Those slight fissures, however, are be- 
coming perceptible. Son of one of the most 
prominent men in Pennsylvania, young 
William is engaged to the daughter of a 
wealthy physician—and one of Benja- 
min’s political enemies. Before the wed- 
ding can take place, the father imperiously 
takes his son off to London in 1757. Read- 
ing law at the Inns of Court serves to 
strengthen the young student’s monarchist 
tendencies. Moreover, the 
circumstances of his birth 
only serve to deepen Wil- 
liam’s belief in British law. 
Observes Randall: In 1758, 
“William Franklin, bas- 
tard son of a provincial 
printer, was called to the 
English bar ... In every 
sense, William had become 
an English gentleman.” 

William returns to the 
colonies as the first Royal 
Governor appointed by 
King George III; his father 
leaves England but returns 
in 1764 and lingers there 
until the eve of the Revolu- 
tion, continually pestering 
his son about past moneys 
owed (including repeated 
references to the cost of a 
small quantity of Lapsang 
Souchong tea). A born con- 
ciliator, William attempts to mediate be- 
tween the Crown and the colonies, but 
even when arrested by revolutionary 
troops, he refuses to abandon his monar- 
chist beliefs. Benjamin, according to Ran- 
dall, makes a formal request to the Conti- 
nental Congress that his son be 
incarcerated. Then he ignores William’s 
sufferings, including eight months in soli- 
tary confinement and the death of his wife 
Elizabeth, which occurs during William’s 
three-year prison term. 

At the close of the war, William re- 
turned to England, where he lived ona pen- 
sion from the Crown. Randall ends his sad, 
striking account by noting that father and 
son had only one more tepid meeting, in 
1785, although Benjamin lived five years 
more. Thecollision, Randall theorizes, was 
not merely temperamental but genetic. 
Philosophically, Benjamin the pragmatist 
and William the stiff-necked legalist could 
never meet on common ground. More im- 
portant, both men shared “the single- 
minded Franklin drive to prevail no matter 
what the cost.” The cost was prohibitive. 
Perhaps it is just as well that Benjamin is 
not beside George Washington and Abra- 
ham Lincoln on the slopes of Mount Rush- 
more, after all. —By Kenneth Turan 
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How to live generously 
without spending 
lavishly. 
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Balanchiniana 


DANCING FOR BALANCHINE 
by Merrill Ashley 
Dutton; 236 pages; $29.95 





BALANCHINE’S MOZARTIANA 


by Robert Maiorano and Valerie 
Brooks; Freundlich; 188 pages; $18.95 


Il the recent books on the late George 

Balanchine contain magic. The au- 
thors, whether biographers or dancers 
who have worked for him, have a singular 
advantage: an indestructible central char- 
acter. A choreographer of genius, Mr. B. 
had a marvelous, ample personality. He 
was riveting to watch, hilarious to listen 
to. Like a god, he never explained. In- 
stead, he demonstrated, and a dancer had 
to have the technique as well as the intu- 
ition and sensitivity to interpret. His spo- 
ken comments were usually odd, elliptical 
little puns, analogies or fables, often in- 
volving animals or food. Thus the Balan- 
chine you got was the Balanchine you 
were able to assimilate for yourself. In a 
narrative, such a person is foolproof, or 
rather, writer-proof. 

Ballerina Merrill Ashley has consider- 
ably more than a character to offer in her 
painstaking book. Today she is one of the 
glories of the New York City Ballet, a sun- 
ny allegro virtuoso. In his introduction, 
British Critic Clement Crisp likens her 
style to bravura pianism or flawless color- 
atura. As Ashley documents it, however, 
her career was not a prestissimo ascent. It 
took a decade of intense, disciplined prac- 
tice to perfect her astounding technique 
and years onstage to learn how to present 
herself effectively. In the early pages, the 
author-dancer shows just how lost a 
youngster can be, even in the country’s 
best ballet training ground. She had no 
idea of how to treat her often injured feet; 
she used heat when she should have been 
applying ice. When she began to get solo 
roles, she found it hard to get someone to 
teach her, or even to discover which part 
she was to learn. 

But she kept on working with what 
Ballet Instructor Stanley Williams called 
a “keen concentration that is inborn.” 
And she prevailed. Her account, with its 
cool assessments of rivals and careful rec- 
ord of all-important praise, betrays the 
tough, self-absorbed core that a ballerina 
must have. But she attributes her success 
to her profound submission to the will of 
Balanchine. “All knowledge, all power 
was his,” she writes with total seriousness. 
“As I saw it, I had no choice but to place 
all my faith and trust in him.” A particu- 
larly valuable section recounts in detail 
what went on in Mr. B.’s voluntary Mon- 
day classes, given in the late 60s on the 
company’s day off. Merrill never missed a 
session. By her own testimony she was lit- 
eral-minded and scalded by self-criticism. 
She was puzzled that Suzanne Farrell 
broke all the rules and still remained Bal- 





anchine’s favorite. She fretted over exact- 
ly what he meant when he said Ashley's 
dancing was “sweet.” “See the music, hear 
the dance,” he cried, setting another co- 
nundrum for her wary intelligence. 

In the early ‘70s, Ashley's marvels at- 
tracted a cult following. To dance fans, 
her debut in Square Dance (1977) was one 
of the season’s hottest tickets. At about 
the same time she met her future hus- 
band, United Nations Translator Kibbe 
Fitzpatrick, and he, brave fellow, under- 
took to give her dancing its final finish. 
Onstage, said her love, Ashley was “no 
fun”—pursed lips, stuck-out chin, blank 
stare or silly smile. Out went the manner- 
isms, and the ballerina began to show 






George Balanchine and Merrill Ashley 





All knowledge, all power was his. 


that she enjoyed her own performances. 

Ashley’s perfectionism shows in sev- 
eral picture sequences, photographed ex- 
pertly by Jack Vartoogian, in which she 
demonstrates how to perform some basic 
moves of ballet. Her explanations are 
models of clarity. They take time to fol- 
low, but the material on the humble tendu 
(the leg stretch that Balanchine called the 
basis of a dancer’s technique) and the 
springy leap called the pas de chat will en- 
hance watching the ballet ever after. 

In 1977 Ashley reached the perihelion 
when Balanchine choreographed the first 
of two ballets for her, Ballo della Regina. 
She recalls that the steps were “like loose 
change in his pocket.” Robert Maiorano’s 
book, written with Valerie Brooks, is an 
attempt to organize and explain those 
fabulous coins. A former soloist at City 
Ballet, Maiorano watched Mozartiana 
(1981), the choreographer’s last substan- 
tial work, take shape in the rehearsal stu- 
dio. As an effort to analyze creation, the 
book is not really successful. Maiorano 
cannot bring steps to life in words; nor are 
there photo sequences, such as the ones in 
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Ashley’s book, that would illustrate a 
combination of steps. The value of his 
modest book lies in its intimate glimpses 
of the choreographer working with Far- 
rell. Theirs had been a 20-year commu- 
nion. She “appears to watch him think, 
and then stretches his steps with her own 
| accent and verve.” 

As he choreographs, Mr. B. must deal 
with Capezio salesmen, the costume shop, 
injured performers, the installation of a 
gigantic set, his own deepening weariness. 
But the old ebullience flares. He is out- 
raged by the attempt on the Pope’s life, 
scornful of the play Amadeus, deciding 
that the playwright, Peter Shaffer “will be 
sorry in heaven” for his work. Heaven, in 
fact, must have been an easy transition for 
Mr. B. Confounded by his problems, he 
consoled himself by announcing that on 
opening night, “Tchaikovsky will proba- 
bly be there with his entourage: Borodin, 
| Moussorgsky, Cui, Balakirev, Rimsky- 
Korsakov.” From the evidence afforded 
by Maiorano and Ashley, there can be lit- 
tle doubt that in the celestial conserva- 
tory, Tchaikovsky regards Balanchine as 
his equal. —By Martha Duffy 


Freelance 


| THE CHEAT by Pat Jordan 
| Villard Books; 259 pages; $13.95 





Bo Giaquinto’s wife is “a soft, pale 
girl who bruised easily and feared 
penetration.” As compensation, he brings 
a succession of sad, passionless women to 
his office, and there on the couch Bobby 
proceeds to make sad, passionless love. 
Between affairs, the magazine writer 
cranks out puff pieces 
about celebrities. He hates 
his life, his frustrating mar- 
riage, the hack work that 
gets him through the day. 
But the routine contin- 
ues until he meets Sheila 
Doyle, a strong-willed 
woman who has recently 
changed her life by jetti- 
soning her husband and 
their four children. She 
tries to alter Bobby’s life as 
well, when he is assigned a major story 
and learns that a popular, born-again 
Christian baseball pitcher, who hopes to 
parlay his piety into a political career, de- 
liberately drove a rival player to his death. 
Will Bobby go public with the truth? 
Will he create a new scandal with his 
love affair? In his first novel, Jordan, 
author of a poignant memoir about 
minor-league baseball, A False Spring, 
continues to show a canny sense of time 
and place. His descriptions of the stress- 
ful world of the freelance, his evocations 
of athletes’ bars, locker rooms and mo- 
tels have verisimilitude and humor. 
True, Jordan’s plot, like his characters, 
is a bit worn, but it is also, like them, 
wholly credible. — By Peter Stoler 
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A Ghost Sonata in Sitcom Land 


HOME FRONT by James Duff 


re these the Cleavers or the Bunkers, 

this family of four preparing for an or- 
dinary Thanksgiving in 1973? There’s 
Dad (Carroll O’Connor), screwing himself 
into his easy chair, deflecting harsh 
words and harder responsibilities. Mom 
(Frances Sternhagen) is patrolling the 
house in her robe and bunny snood, call- 
ing “Wakey uppy! Wakey uppy!” in the 
tinny cascades of Texas motherhood. Sis 
(Linda Cook) is chatting on the phone 
with her boyfriend and threatening to 
“devote my entire life to crisis counseling 
for the holiday-impaired. My mother can 
be the poster child.” And young Jeremy 
(Christopher Fields), just back from the 
war, slouches about like a lost soul. On 
closer inspection, though, this engaging 
sitcom quartet reveals affinities to more 
tortured theatrical families: O’Neill’s Ty- 
rones, Miller's Lomans, the ravaging cou- 
ples in Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? 
Jeremy really has lost his soul, lost it for 
good and all, in the jungles of Viet Nam. 

Nobody mentions it, but this funny 
and harrowing play takes place in a Dallas 
suburb on the tenth anniversary of John F. 
Kennedy’s assassination. The coincidence 
of dates sends Home Front aloft toward 
political metaphor. Dad may be every 
“reasonable” statesman who led the US. 
deeper into Viet Nam; Mom and Sis could 
be every uncommitted American woman, 
worried sick about her boy or her beau, 
but hoping against all evidence for the 
best. And Jeremy may not be kidding 








O'Connor and Sternhagen make war at home 
A deathday party for domestic illusions. 


when he says that in Viet Nam “I died.” 
Alive or dead, he is the twisted ghost of ev- 
ery Camelot ideal. This good boy went off 
to war; now he has returned, the hunter 
haunted, to turn Thanksgiving dinner into 
a deathday party for all domestic illusions. 

In its final, fatal moments, Home 
Front goes as berserk as Jeremy, waving a 
handgun of political didacticism at the au- 
dience, turning the American homestead 
into a Freudian minefield. Here Jeremy is 
less the middle class’s guilty secret than, in 
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| his sister's words, “a terminal jerk”; and 


Dad must expose himself as a paranoiac 
patriarch whose home is his castle, moat- 
ed by ignorance. For the two hours pre- 
ceding this pirouette into psychodrama, 
Home Front is fiercely sympathetic to all 
of its characters. Beneath Mom’s lyrical 
ditsiness and Dad’s clumsy evasions are 
two frightened people who care, beyond 
words, for their son. But because Jeremy’s 
rage is beyond their comprehension, they 
can only stand by, then stand firm, as the 
boy plays out his nightmare. 

Home Front was first staged last June 
in London, starring Sternhagen and under 
the direction of Michael Attenborough. 
Both repeat their roles in the excellent 
Broadway production that opened last 
week. One might expect O'Connor (as a 
milder Archie Bunker) or Fields (in a part 
that cries out for an actor with the implo- 
sive intensity of a Sean Penn) to comman- 
deer the spotlight. But Home Front is 
Sternhagen’s show, allowing her to nail 
down, with an increasingly desperate 
comic urgency, the suburban matriarch. 
This mom will not be accused of scream- 
ing at her children: “I was using my loud 
voice.” Instead she will display a compul- 
sion for propriety at all costs. “Let’s not 
talk about it any more,” she exclaims. “It’s 
a holiday!” And on holiday, Sternhagen’s 
trill ascends to a wail, and she practically 
flutters into orbit over her brood. 

Until Home Front runs aground in the 
Big Muddy of significance, it is the Broad- 
way season's finest new play. James Duff 
is only 29, and this is his first full-length 
work, but he has tunneled under the skins 
of these solid folks to create a sitcom as 
ghost sonata—a comedy of manners, and 
a play that matters. —By Richard Corliss 











Milestones 





BORN. To Pia Zadora, 29, sex-kitten singer- 
actress, and Meshulam Riklis, 61, multi- 
millionaire businessman and determined 
promoter of his wife’s sputtery career: a 
daughter, their first child; in New York 
City. Name: Kady (after her mother’s 
first starring role, in the 1982 kinky-sex 
epic Butterfly) Zadora. Weight: 7 Ibs. 9 oz. 


MARRIED. Mary Decker, 26, top U.S. mid- 
dle-distance runner and heartbreak case 
of the Summer Olympics because of her 
fall in the 3,000-meter race after a collision 
with South African-born Zola Budd; and 
Richard Slaney, 28, British discus thrower, 
who carried her off the track after her inju- 
ry; she for the second time (she was di- 
vorced from U.S. Marathoner Ron Tabb 
in 1983), he for the first; in Eugene, Ore. 


AWARDED. To Joseph (“Smokey Joe”) 
Wood, 95, fastball pitcher who in 1912 
won a prodigious 34 games for the Boston 
Red Sox, including ten shutouts, a 16- 
game winning streak and three World Se- 














ries victories, but then injured his arm 
and never had another such season, end- 
ing his career as an outfielder for the 
Cleveland Indians: an honorary doctor- 
ate of humane letters from Yale Universi- 
ty, where he coached baseball for 20 
years after retiring from the majors; in 
New Haven, Conn. 


PARDONED. Michael (““Mad Mike’) Hoare, 
65, doughty South African mercenary col- 
onel who soldiered to fame in the Congo 
in the 1960s with the legendary “Wild 
Geese” commandos, and in 1981 led an 
abortive attempt to overthrow the leftist 
government of the island republic of the 
Seychelles; after serving 2 years of a ten- 
year sentence imposed by a South African 
court for hijacking an Air India jetliner in 
the Seychelles and flying most of his de- 
feated mercenary band 2,000 miles to 
Durban, South Africa. Hoare, reported to 
be in poor health, will probably be freed 
this month as part of a Christmas amnes- 
ty of long-term prisoners. 
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DIED. Clarence John Laughlin, 79, Southern 
surrealist photographer best known for 
his haunted images of crumbling antebel- 
lum architecture, depicted in eerie black- 
and-white prints; after a long illness; in 
New Orleans. His 1948 collection of Loui- 
siana plantation houses, Ghosts Along the 
Mississippi, is a perennially large-selling 
classic. 


DIED. Leo Robin, 89, Academy Award- 
winning lyricist who wrote for such 
Broadway hits as Hit the Deck (1927) and 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes (1949) and for 
more than 50 film scores, including Little 
Miss Marker (1934), Anything Goes (1936) 
and Moon over Miami (1941); of a heart 
attack; in Woodland Hills, Calif. He 
wrote the words for several songs that be- 
came the signatures of individual stars: 
Louise for Maurice Chevalier, Love in 
Bloom for Jack Benny and, most notably, 
Bob Hope's Thanks for the Memory from 
The Big Broadcast of 1938, for which 
Robin won his 1938 Oscar. 
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n 1851, the year, according to scholars, that Matthew Arnold 

wrote his poem Dover Beach, England was the richest, most 
powerful, most industrially sophisticated nation in the world. 
Progress was the nation’s goddess, in whose honor was staged the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, a festival of English wealth and materi- 
al advancement. While England celebrated itself, Arnold was on 
his honeymoon in the seaport town of Dover, writing a brief poem 
that eventually would be remembered by many more people than 
would remember the Great Exhibition, indeed would become the 
most anthologized poem in English. But Dover Beach was not a 
celebration of the age; it was a lament, a complaint and a prayer. 
Looking coldly and sadly at what he saw as his country’s destruc- 
tive self-confidence, Arnold despaired that the advancement of 
knowledge should be attended by the loss of human feeling. 

In 1985 the world looks a good deal 
different from the one that appeared to 
Arnold. The imperial impulse that 
brought Europe to its glory eventually 
helped bring it to its knees, and the 
world’s richest, most powerful, most in- 
dustrially sophisticated nation now lies to 
the west of England, on the far side of an 
ocean. In 1851 Arnold could stand in his 
country, gazé across the Channel at 
France and behold the world’s two giants. 
These days one may behold the world’s 
two giants from the moon or from the Be- 
ring Strait. But where, metaphorically, is 
our Dover Beach today? To Arnold, the 
divorce of intellect and feeling was the 
central ailment of his age. What is the 
central ailment of our age? 

In searching for a modern Dover 
Beach, it might help to pause first at 
Arnold’s. What must have been, in Ar- 
nold’s time, an attractively hectic sea- 
side resort and sailing port seems 
strangely lifeless now, in spite of the 
fact that Dover remains one of the larg- 
est passenger ports in the world. Huge, 
squat ferries chug efficiently and fre- 
quently between Dover and Calais. 
Travelers walk a few steps from a train 
to a boat and are off. The ease and speed with which a Channel 
crossing is now done may have deprived Dover of its 19th centu- 
ry character, except in places in the town where history asserts 
itself, such as Dover Castle, still garrisoned on the white cliffs 
where Normans first erected it, and the Roman Pharos, a light- 
house tower built in the 2nd century A.D. These days Dover 
looks like any small, half-hearted New England city—a shop- 
ping center of a town populated by dolled-up teen-agers, and 
mothers purposefully pushing babies in strollers. Shops special- 
ize in videotapes, computer books and Kentucky Fried Chicken. 
A memorial to the dead of two wars stands before the library. 

Exactly where Mr. and Mrs. Arnold honeymooned, no one 
seems to know. In fact nothing in the Dover town records or in 
the town history books mentions Arnold or his famous poem. If 
the Arnolds stopped at the grandest of the town’s hotels in 1851, 
it would have been the Lord Warden, a square, elegant, four-sto- 
ry structure where Dickens gave readings and Napoleon III 
stayed the night. In those days one would not simply hop a train 
after a ship ride, but would plan to spend some restful time in 
Dover before proceeding inland. 

The former Lord Warden Hotel now houses the customs and 








Where Is Our Dover Beach? 
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excise offices. From a window on the top floor, it is still possible 
to hear “the grating roar of pebbles” that Arnold heard on the 
beach at night. A recent morning was very still. The steel-and- 
concrete docks jutted out into the harbor; a hovercraft bobbed 
passively on the water; passengers moved single file from a ferry 
to a train that soon started up, shrieked metal on metal and 
moved on. The sea continually changed color and direction, the 
sun laying a slice of silver on the horizon, which faded to a dull 
blue a moment later. In the office a boyish customs officer played 
rock music on his tape deck on a plastic table: “I've got you, 
baby./ You've got me.” He did not mind the presence of a visitor. 
“Breaks the boredom,” he said. 

From a similar window 134 years ago, Arnold beheld his 
progressive, aggressive world and began serenely: “The sea is 
calm tonight./ The tide is full, the moon 
lies fair/ Upon the Straits ... Come to 
the window, sweet is the night air!” A 
long, successful life lay ahead of him. 
His new bride was near by. But by the 
end of the stanza, he was hearing the 
“eternal note of sadness” in the sea and 
the rolling of the pebbles, and by the 
second stanza, the “ebb and flow/ Of 
human misery” was overwhelming. 
The final lines of Dover Beach are 
racked with disillusionment about a 
“world which seems/ To lie before us 
like a land of dreams,/ So various, so 
beautiful, so new,” but that had “nei- 
ther joy, nor love, nor light,/ Nor certi- 
tude, nor peace, nor help for pain.” The 
only way to survive what Arnold in an- 
other poem called “this strange disease 
of modern life” was for people to “be 
true to one another” (“I've got you, 
baby./ You've got me”). He pledged 
constancy to the woman near him. 

Is our Dover Beach the same place 
as Arnold's? Certainly the disjuncture 
between feeling and intellect—or sci- 
ence and emotion—has only seemed to 
widen since the mid-19th century. The 
transition from the industrial society to 
what Daniel Bell called the post-industrial society, consisting of 
services rather than manufacturing, has resulted in a difference of 
occupations but not of attitude; people are more than ever the be- 
wildered children of progress. The past year alone has produced 
enough scientific inventiveness to shake the spirit for a lifetime: 
the first baby from a frozen embryo, surrogate mothers, genetic 
transfers between animals, a record number of heart transplants, 
an animal heart transplant, another artificial heart. The central 
ailment of the age may simply be Arnold's writ larger. 
ig ut this does not ring true somehow. Unlike the industrial ad- 

venturers of the 19th century, most people today are very 
much aware of the problems, economic and spiritual, wrought by 
dead-eyed materialism. Arnold’s criticism of his times would not 
be a bit shocking in ours; such criticism has been along on the 
march of progress for quite a while—even if it often sounds like 
short-order disapproval, whipped up automatically for predictable 
occasions. The computer is born, the computer is pilloried. An oil 
rig goes up, conservationists marshal their forces. Nineteenth 
century minds may have planted the seeds of our deterioration 
alongside our advancement, but they also—in people like Freud, 
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Carlyle, Ruskin and Arnold himself—taught us how to worry. 

At the same time, critics, grown somewhat more compro- 
mising, are no longer certain that science and technology signal 
the end of the world. Thomas Pynchon wrote in the New York 
Times Book Review last year that modern Luddites seem to be 
adjusting their antimechanical sensibilities to accommodate at 
least a few enticing inventions, like the word processor. There 
seems “a growing consensus,” said Pynchon, “that knowledge 
really is power.” Clearly, this is not the brash self-assurance Ar- 
nold deplored, but rather something far more deliberate and 
open-minded. In Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse, Arnold 
complained that he was “wandering between two worlds, one 
dead, the other powerless to be born.” Today there is plenty of 
evidence that a new world of knowledge is not only capable of 
being born, but that in such a world cancer will be defeated, Ju- 
piter visited, and quadriplegics will dance. 

If the divorce of intellect and feeling is the wrong place to 
look for a modern Dover Beach, however, it may yet have bear- 
ing on the right one. The world does not look as unremittingly 
bleak as Arnold painted it in those final lines of Dover Beach 
(How could it?), but it often can feel that bleak—minus joy, love, 
light, certitude, peace and help for pain. As yet, no industry has 
disinvented poverty or starvation. And one advanced invention 
threatens to turn the earth into a polar waste. Even if most peo- 
ple learn to adjust to machines or the new science without the 
loss of human feeling, that hardly 
seems the cure for the fearfulness or the 
hollow detachment of much of modern 
life. 





P erhaps the central ailment of the 
age is a more personal matter, one 
that relates to the general advancement 
of knowledge, but that takes its effect 
silently in individuals. Jacques Ellul 
criticized the modern idea of work as 
compared with the ancient because, he 
said, work with machines puts people at 
a distance from their labors and thus 
evokes a feeling of absence instead of 
presence. Arnold, too, focused on the 
absence of things. It is a peculiarly des- 


olating experience to look upon some- 

thing new that one despises or has no | 
feeling for and to recall with pleasure . 1] 
whatever it displaced, or to see nothing ia! i 
where something was that once was | bh at | 
cherished. Our affection attaches to Mi | nnn 
that which is not there, but we are there. 4 

Thus the absence of things of value be- IT 

comes a form of self-hate. 

The absence of beauty, for example, 
could be the major problem of modern ut nfl! 
life. Most aestheticians have decided 
that a sense of beauty requires a perceived harmony or integrity 
both within the object and between the object and ourselves. The 
form and function of a glum, glass office building may be ade- 
quate to the financial needs of the Glum & Glass Corp., but the 
structure offends and dispirits the employees, who work in airless 
boxes, as well as those outside the building who are forced to see 
the thing. “Has there ever been another place on earth where so 
many people of wealth and power have paid for and put up with so 
much architecture they detested?” asked Tom Wolfe in his con- 
tentious book on the Bauhaus. Wolfe railed against the citizen’s 
abdication of control of modern architecture, and his anger may 
well embrace all the ugly furnishings of the times, which people 
have simply accepted. Where there is no felt attachment to physi- 
cal surroundings, the surroundings will be allowed to go their own 
way, and the individual realizes a constant ache of discontent- 
ment with his life, an ache whose source he cannot identify be- 
cause the source is himself. 

The absence of a connection with nature could also be the 
central ailment of the times. Like the absence of beauty, this is 
an old complaint, but it seems to have grown more urgent in re- 
cent years, especially when an attachment to nature has been in- 











I dreams that lies as near as you. 


creasingly defined as the manipulation of nature. It is not that no 
one appreciates birds and trees any more; only that nature is 
rarely thought to offer any serious benefit to the mind. Questions 
of the environment are almost always reduced to issues of poli- 
tics. Most people no longer make personal identifications with 
nature, yet people recognize themselves as natural objects. Here, 
too, then, the absence of something worthwhile leads back to a 
dissociation from oneself. 

Both these ailments are related to a third—the absence of 
time—which, finally, may be the modern ailment that most 
needs curing. The Industrial Revolution may eventually give 
back much more than it took away, but it has never restored 
time. As anguished as were Arnold’s thoughts in Dover, at least 
he had the time to deal with them; the world that had neither 
“certitude nor peace” was evidently not spinning so rapidly in 
the wrong direction that it allowed no moment for a corrective or 
contemplative voice. Arnold took hold of that moment; he felt 
that it was his to take. Yet even as he wrote Dover Beach, the 
railroads that had spread across England like unwound threads 
in the early part of the century were stretching toward the sea to 
accelerate the world’s speed. Were the Arnolds to take a hotel 
room in Dover, 1985, it would be in the Holiday Inn. Nothing in 
Dover today invites a meditative use of time. 

Again, the problem seems one of will, of whether or not one 
decides to seize time for one’s advantage or to adopt the sinister 
equation that “Time is money.” In A 
Question of Upbringing, Anthony Pow- 
ell was struck by Poussin’s painting of 
the dancing figures of Time who were 
“unable to control the melody, unable, 
perhaps, to control steps of the dance.” 
Today the dance has grown frenetic be- 
yond measure. Yet everything hinges 
on the “perhaps”; in the world of punc- 
tuality and appointments, one may not 
be able to control all of time or even 
much of it, but some hours have to be 
claimed as one’s own if time is to have 
value and not mere use. The missed ap- 
pointments are with oneself. Ralph El- 
lison’s Invisible Man sought to live on 
the nodes of time so that he might “slip 
into the breaks and look around.” 

Death is the antithesis of time, 
since death means infinite stopping, 
while time means infinite motion. It 
may be that we are willingly caught up 
in time because we seek to stave off 
death. But the effort is self-defeating if 
life begins to feel like death, if in fact 
nothing seems worth dying for. All our 
familiar complaints about the lack of 
heroism in modern life may be traced 
to our servitude to time. Save time, beat 
the clock. The only real way a clock may be beaten is to pay no 
attention to it, to rediscover privacy, cling to it, hoard it; to de- 
termine one’s own proper unhurried pace. We often apologize 
for wasting time, when all we mean is that we have violated 
someone else’s standards of progress. 

In a sense, our Dover Beach is Dover now—a place built for 
easy embarkations, absent of beauty or a connection with nature, 
and ruled by clocks and timetables. There is nothing terribly 
wrong with Dover, and nothing especially right. The town is a 
point of convenience, which is exactly the point that the Industrial 
Revolution originally spied, strode toward and reached. Who in 
Dover today would describe the world as various and beautiful 
and new? Yet how is the world less so than it was 134 yearsagoora 
thousand, or the way it will be a thousand years hence, since its va- 
riety, beauty and novelty are always in the hands of people no dif- 
ferent from those who strolled about the harbor or slept as Arnold 
scratched out his poem by the window? Everything depends on 
how one wishes to live one’s life, which still requires the constancy 
Arnold promised his bride, and a good deal of courage besides. So 
we race wide-eyed into one more year, searching for the land of 
— By Roger Rosenblatt 
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Wanda: How was your flight in from 
the coast, dear? 

Ralph: Perfectly adequate, my pet. 
But something must have been bothering 
all the stewardi. None of them seemed 
able to smile much. 

Wanda: You are missing yet another 
social trend, Ralph. A lot of them have 
decided to cut back on all the smiling. 





Other professionals, like lawyers and ac- 
countants, don't have to smile relentlessly 
for hours at a stretch. Why should flight 
attendants? 

Ralph: Let me get my coat off, dearest. 
I want to brace myself on the off chance 
that someone I love intends to launch a 
hearty feminist harangue. Am I about to 
hear that smiling is bad for women? 

Wanda: Righto, Ralph. In her book 
The Managed Heart, Ariie Russell Hoch- 
schild says that the perpetually frozen 


commercial manipulation that propels 
many of them into mini-breakdownsat the 
end of the trip. One flight attendant calls it 


thing that turns women into ticket-selling 
objects, not to mention flying bunnies. 
Ralph: Let us lapse briefly into log- 
ic, dearest. The average flight contains 
40 or 50 people who are convinced that 
the plane is going to crash, maybe 50 
who are enraged by the mandatory 30- 
minute delay in getting off the ground, 
and another 100 or so who are busy get- 
ting giddy or truculent through the mag- 
ic of booze. Under the circumstances, 
which is better: a calming smile or a 

















smile of flight attendants is a classic bit of 


“artificially created elation,” the sort of 





Behavior 


Is Smiling Dangerous to Women? 
Ralph and Wanda talk about grinning and female oppression’ 


conventional dose of feminist grimness? 

Wanda: Pilots don’t have to chuckle 
when they give one of those reassuring 
Chuck Yeager speeches saying that 
there’s nothing to worry about even 
though the plane has no landing wheels. 
Females are assigned the social role of 
grinning all the time, Ralph. It’s one 
way men keep women in their place. Vivi- 





MLO’ CIONUY AB NOLLWELSNTT: 


an Gornick talks about “that damned 
dazzling smile,” and Social Psychologist 
Nancy Henley calls it “woman’s badge of 
appeasement” that placates the more 
powerful male. Henley did some experi- 
ments showing that women smile 89% of 
the time in social encounters, while men 
smile only 67%. And 26% more of female- 
to-male smiles are not returned. 

Ralph: The idea of all those women’s 
smiles dying unrequited is nauseating, 
dearest. We've got to get men beaming at 
full throttle to close that smile gap. An- 
other hour of TV each week for Phil Don- 
ahue ought to do the trick. 

Wanda: Don't start, Ralph. Even 
some of you men are starting to get the 
hang of this. Erving Goffman, the expert 
in nonverbal communication, wrote that 
women are almost always shown smiling 
in ads to show their deference to men. 
When there's a smiling man in an ad, the 
woman usually has to smile twice as 
broadly to indicate her subordinate status. 
Then there’s the new book Winning 
Moves: The Body Language of Selling. It 
warns women sales representatives not to 
smile too much or too early when calling 
on a prospect. Ken Delmar, the business- 
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man who wrote the book, says, “Most 
men are quite ready not to take you seri- 
ously. Don’t give them any ammunition.” 
A woman who smiles too much is pigeon- 
holed as frivolous, Ralph. 

Ralph: These are certainly deep wa- 
ters, Wanda. As your local representative 
of the uptrodden gender, I frankly had no 
idea that cheerfulness was a sexist plot. If 
I correctly recall our last 42 arguments, 
you have been telling me that men not 
only have trouble expressing their feel- 
ings, they may even be emotionally tone 
deaf. Wouldn't it be logical for you to ar- 
gue that women smile more because they 
are less blocked emotionally, not because 
niceness is a symbol of servitude? 

Wanda: Nice try, wily husband. In 
fact, the smile is a hostility deflector, and it 
is trotted out more often by disadvantaged 
groups. Women smile more than men be- 
cause they have to appease men and be- 
cause everyone assumes we are responsi- 
ble for the emotional tone of social life. 

Ralph: Au contraire, my ideological 
one. The smile is a famed instrument of 
social bonding, and females are simply 
better at it than males. Women’s greater 
tendency to smile seems built in by evolu- 
tion, probably as one tool to make them 
respond quicker and better to infants. 
Umpteen studies show that little girls are 
organized to respond better to people 
than little boys. They are more sensi- 
tive to the crying of other infants, and 
even in the first two or three days of life, 
they spend much more time smiling than 
newborn boys do. Doubtless this is an ear- 
ly attempt to placate the patriarchy. 

Wanda: Those are genetic smiles, 
Ralph, and they have nothing to do with 
the beaming bimbo that you men have 
created as a model for all women. The 
pasted-on smile that we are supposed 
to wear marks us as sexy little numbers, 
perpetually feather-headed and reassur- 
ing to men. 

Ralph: Be of good cheer, Wanda. 
Your doting husband understands and ac- 
cepts your ideological commitment to 
grimness. But surely even a fearless femi- 
nist needn't be a sourpuss in the privacy of 
her own home. Now how about a nice in- 
dustrial-strength smile? I can assure you 
that the Bureau of Feminist Rectitude 
will never hear about it from me. 

Wanda: Ralph, the only difference 
between you and a leering construction 
worker is that your request for a smile is 
not accompanied by a full repertoire of 
smacking and sucking noises. Also, the 
construction worker is probably a tad 
more sensitive. 

Ralph: Smile and the world smiles 
with you, Wanda. As I believe Shulamith 
Firestone once observed, “You can catch 
more flies with honey .. .” 

Wanda: Not one more word, Ralph! 

Ralph: “ than you can with 
feminist theory.” Good night, dearest. 

—By John Leo 
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Introducing the GE Space- == 

— maker™ Kitchen Companion 
Ii SlelatAteolelevearis's’e ei! i=) 
kitchen television with an FM/ 
AM radio that sits above your 
fore) Ula) (— ape) meals 

The Spacemaker™ Televi- 

sion/Radio mounts on a bracket right 
under your kitchen cabinet.And right out 
of your way. With a special swivel bracket 
Fo} tere |ah(e) ol aYelUla-"/- aaanen(- teh ional 
practically anywhere in the kitchen, you 
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PWARD MOBILITY. 


E TAKES THE KITCHEN TELEVISION TO NEW HEIGHTS. 
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nightly news at the same time 

But those aren't the only 
moves this remarkable TV 
KNOWS.It’s also portable. Slide it 
out of its bracket and it'll follow 
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battery sticks, or even your car battery 

The GE Spacemaker™ Kitchen Televi- 
sion. The most upwardly- and outwardly- 
mobile television your kitchen has ever seen 
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Celebrity Eurosport 


Warning: This car 
could change your life-style. 


If your life-style’s cramped by your car, move up to Eurosport. 

Eurosport’s available Multi-Port Fuel-Injected V6 will move you to 
50 MPH in 7.1 seconds. Its wedge-shaped body slices the air as smoothly as 
a Porsche 9288S. And its aerodynamic lines are a joy to behold. 

Eurosport’s also a joy to be held by. Its refined interior will make you 
comfortable at the wheel. As will its quick-ratio rack-and-pinion steering, 
gas-charged struts and shocks, and hydraulic engine-mounting system. 
Suspension stress and noise are reduced. And so is the stress on you. 

So if your life-style has outpaced your present car, 
consider a front-drive Eurosport. 

It may not improve your life. But it'll do wonders 
for your style. 

And at your Chevrolet dealer's, financing or 
leasing your new Celebrity is as easy as 
saying GMAC. 
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If yousmoke 
please try Carlton 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 








